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Executive summary 



This report presents the findings from research conducted by the NFER for the 
Esmee Fairbairn Foundation into the support needs of home educators. Previous 
NFER research with local authorities (Kendall and Atkinson, 2006) showed that 
in local authorities where support is offered to have educators, information about 
different sources of support and how this can be acessed may be provided. 
Authorities and schools may also support home-educating parents so they can 
access flexi-school arrangements, school resources, curriculum advice and exam 
facilities. The current research focuses on the views of home educators. The find- 
ings reported are, in the main, based on detailed interviews with 20 home 
educators, although they are augmented by findings from other data collection 
exercises (an online survey and focus groups) where relevant. The sample of 
home educators was accessed through home education organisation and local 
authority representatives, and could therefore not include those who prefer not to 
engage with these bodies. Support was examined in its widest sense, including 
that from a range of sources: the home education community, the local communi- 
ty, family and friends, as well as local authorities. 

Embarking on home education 

• The decision to home educate was considered a difficult one partly because of 
a predominant view that all children were expected to go to school and 
because of some uncertainty /confusion amongst less informed parents over the 
legal aspects of home education. 

• The initial stage was often accompanied by a lack of confidence, but seeing 
their children progress and having the opportunity to observe other home edu- 
cating families helped overcome these initial difficulties. 

• In contrast to families where parents had decided to home educate their chil- 
dren before they started school, parents who withdrew their children as a result 
of negative school experiences often had no time to plan in advance for home 
education and children had to be given time to recover from their negative 
experiences. This suggests that they might require greater support at this stage. 

• Contact with other home educating families when embarking on home educa- 
tion was thought to help combat the sense of isolation that could be 
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experienced and to ensure that parents did not feel completely alone, particu- 
larly if their relatives were unsupportive in their endeavour. 

• Approaches taken to home education varied from ‘very structured’ to ‘completely 
autonomous’ and a wide range of factors was considered influential in determining 
the approach taken. Intrinsic factors included the child’s needs and interests, par- 
ents’ religious beliefs and their own education and training. Extrinsic factors 
included the age-appropriate school curriculum, information gleaned from educa- 
tional books and the opinions and experiences of other home educating families. 

• It was notable that, when asked about the sources of support available when 
embarking on home education, a number of interviewees identified them- 
selves or their spouse as the main resource. There was a sense that home 
educators were ‘proactive information and resource seekers’. 

• The national home education organisations were the most frequently identified source 
of support in the initial stages of home education. They were seen as a source of moral 
support, providing reassurance that home education was both legal and possible, and 
provided information about deregistration and dealing with local authorities, as well 
as a means of communicating with other home educating families. 

• Contact with other home educating families provided an important opportuni- 
ty to share knowledge and experiences. They were reported to be an important 
source of information and ideas whilst the local groups were considered par- 
ticularly helpful in providing access to organised activities for the children 
(e.g. sports) on a regular basis. 

• There was evidence of inconsistencies amongst local authorities in their 
approach to home education. Some local authorities, once the decision to 
home educate had been taken, were reported to have been encouraging and 
helpful in directing parents to useful sources of information. However, there 
was a concern that many local authorities lacked sufficient knowledge about 
home education (particularly its legal status) and were often unsympathetic, 
rendering any contact a negative process. A more consistently understanding 
approach to home education was advocated. 

• The internet and books were also highlighted as a significant source of help for 
those embarking on home education. The internet was commonly used by parents 
as a source of information on home education and as a tool for making contact 
with other home educating families. Both the internet and books provided access 
to educational resources and ideas about different approaches and curricula. 
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Sources of support for home education 



• The findings indicate that home educators accessed a wide variety of different 
sources of support and that this varied with the approaches they adopted and 
their individual circumstances. There were some home educators who felt that 
they required no support, although they sometimes acknowledged that this 
might be helpful for others. 

• The wide range of support identified included: the wider home education com- 
munity/network; family and friends; local community facilities and groups; as 
well as local authorities, schools and other providers. 

• The findings regarding sources of support provide further evidence that the 
decision to undertake home education is not taken lightly, since some parents 
choose to do so despite the fact that their friends, neighbours, relatives and, 
even, in some cases, their spouses, are unsupportive. Contact with other home 
educators might be more important under such circumstances. 

• The wider home education network, including the national organisations, the 
local groups and individual families, were considered a key source of support. 
The national organisations pointed home educators to relevant resources and 
materials, as well as facilitating contact with other home educating families. 
Local groups provided an opportunity to share knowledge/experiences and for 
children to become involved in social and, in some cases, learning activities. 

• There was a view, however, that some home education organisations and local 
groups did not address the needs of all families, since they were thought to 
support particular views or advocate particular approaches. 

• There is the potential for home educating families to feel socially excluded in 
areas (particularly rural areas) where the school is regarded as the centre of the 
local community. In addition, home educators may be questioned by commu- 
nity members as to why their children are not at school and this can deter some 
from accessing the resources and facilities that they need. 

• The library and the internet were highlighted as key sources of support for 
nearly all the families interviewed. Internet access provided a useful tool for 
home educators, not only in terms of accessing resources and materials, but 
also for finding out about home education in the initial stages and initiating 
contact with other home educators. 
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• The support available to home educators from local authorities (and from 
schools) varied considerably and the parents in the sample had varying 
degrees of contact with their local authorities. Some negative experiences 
were described but there were also those who described their local authority 
contact as a positive experience and one which had been helpful. 

• Practical support from local authorities, for example, in the form of special 
tickets enabling home educators to take books out of their local library for 
extended periods or to access the school library service, was particularly wel- 
comed by home educators. However, a number of parents chose not to access 
such facilities for fear of becoming known to their local authority. This may 
indicate that, if local authorities acknowledged the parents’ right to educate 
their children at home, the potential for supporting home educators might be 
greater and the children’s education enhanced. 

Specific types of support 

• Apart from access to specific information about the National Curriculum, 
home educators appeared to have no difficulty accessing relevant learning 
materials and activities for their children or accessing help with teaching and 
learning strategies. 

• Families with children with special educational needs (SEN) had accessed 
SEN assessments, advice about specialist input to assist their children’s learn- 
ing and specialist therapies. They had done so in a number of ways: privately, 
through the national home education organisations, charities and local author- 
ities. However, some reported that specialist input was difficult to access. 

• Home educating families indicated that they accessed a wide range of external facil- 
ities, in particular those focused on sports facilities and museums/places of interest. 
These activities were often organised through local home education groups, enabling 
group bookings to be made and for them to access facilities at a cheaper rate. 

• However, a few parents referred to the lack of sports facilities in their local 
area or difficulty accessing them because of transport problems. There was a 
call for sports activities on a par with schools to be made readily available to 
home educators, if not free of charge, at a subsidised rate. In some instances, it 
is possible that lack of access to external facilities might limit the learning 
opportunities available to home educated children. 
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• It was common for parents, either as individuals or as part of a home education 
group, to access museums and places of interest to support their children’s 
learning. In one instance, a city museum has set up specific home learner days, 
in this way acknowledging home educators’ needs. 

• The importance of providing opportunities for their children to socialise was 
acknowledged by home educators and attendance at the local home education 
groups, in particular, were identified as an important source of social interac- 
tion for the children. However, the extent of activities provided by local home 
education groups varied from one location to another. Religious groups and 
local community groups were also identified as sources of social support, and 
were utilised either in addition to or instead of the local home education groups. 

• Those parents whose children had left school suddenly as a result of negative 
school experiences stressed the importance of their children maintaining con- 
tact with their school friends. 

• There seemed to be opposing views amongst home educators about the costs asso- 
ciated with home education and therefore about the need for support in this area. 
Those adopting a more autonomous approach thought there were minimal costs, 
whereas those adopting a more structured approach tended to highlight education- 
al materials, tutors, course and examination fees amongst the additional costs. 

• Whilst many home educators felt that financial support would be valuable, 
they thought that this would only be provided ‘with strings attached’, resulting 
in loss of freedom and flexibility with their educational approach. They 
believed therefore that the costs would outweigh the benefits. 

• In addition to their lack of awareness with regard to the legal facts about home 
education, home educators believed that some local authorities were reluctant 
to acknowledge the legal right of parents to home educate for fear of promot- 
ing home education over school education. Legal matters were raised as an 
area where home educators could require further support. 



Support for 14-19 year olds 

• Some home educators felt that following GCSE courses and taking examina- 
tions were inconsistent with their approach, but others wanted their children to 
have access to these options. There were five out of the 20 families with chil- 
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dren undertaking GCSE courses in the sample and they were accessing these 
in a variety of ways, including correspondence courses and by attending fur- 
ther education (FE) college. 

• The home educators interviewed talked about the costs associated with GCSE 
courses and the difficulties with undertaking coursework and accessing exam- 
ination centres (which restricts the courses that can be taken). The need for 
independent assessment by a qualified teacher and problems addressing SEN 
were also raised. 

• Variation in access to FE and adult education courses across the sample was 
evident and the lack of flexibility in the range of options available for this age 
group was highlighted. Home educators, for example, called for the opportuni- 
ty for their children to undertake GCSE courses earlier or to undertake Open 
University (OU) courses before the age of 18 years. In addition, variation in 
access to examination centres or schools taking external candidates and to the 
option of flexi-schooling for this age range was also evident across the sample. 

• Home educators reported that information regarding the options for this age 
group could be gleaned from a range of sources and access more specifically to 
relevant courses could be gained though FE colleges/schools and through the 
OU and the National Extension College (NEC) etc., as well as private tutors. 

• Despite this, more information on the options available for this age range was 
advocated, together with financial support for the associated costs, in particu- 
lar, with regard to undertaking GCSE courses and access to examination 
centres. Even home educators with children of a younger age said they were 
interested in exploring such options at an early stage. 



Improving support for home educators 

• There were mixed views amongst home educators about the adequacy of the 
support available. Whilst some (mainly those following a more child-led 
approach) felt themselves to be self-sufficient and others felt that there was 
support available from a range of sources, there were those (mainly those fol- 
lowing a more structured approach) who felt that there was a general lack of 
support, particularly when embarking on home education. 
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• Specific areas where support was currently considered insufficient included: 
financial support; access to college courses; local authority support; information 
about structured curricula; access to science resources and examination centres. 

• Obstacles to accessing appropriate support included: limited finances; lack of 
information or accurate information; negative attitudes towards home educa- 
tion; transport difficulties; accessibility of information about materials and 
resources available and information and access to examinations. 

• By way of improvements, home educators not only called for financial support 
(even though there was some concern that this might be at the expense of edu- 
cational freedom), but also for greater access to learning opportunities for their 
children and general raised awareness about the legal status of home education. 
They also called for more local authority staff with a home education remit and 
improved relationships between local authorities and home educators. 

Conclusion and recommendations 

The home educators identified a wide range of sources and types of support 
which they accessed. The findings indicated that they tended to be proactive 
‘resource and information seekers’. They cited ‘human resources’, such as those 
in the home education community, friends and family, and the local authority as 
supportive. They also referred to community facilities, such as sports facilities 
and places of interest, and sources of information, such as the internet and books. 

The study revealed the varied support needs of home educators, this being 
dependent on their approach to education, the age of the children and their indi- 
vidual circumstances. There was a diversity of opinion with regard to support. 
There was a dichotomy of views between those who adopted a more autonomous 
approach, who were vociferous in their lack of need for support, and some of 
those who adopted a more structured approach (particularly when children have 
left school in negative circumstances), who would welcome additional support. 
In addition, there was evidence that more support in the initial stages, when par- 
ents are embarking on home education, may be helpful. 

The national home education organisations are the most significant source of 
support for home educators, providing a variety of types of support through their 
websites and newsletters, through local groups and, in particular, by providing a 
network of home education contacts. There was evidence, however, that they did 
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not always provide the type of support some home educators required, focusing 
in particular on specific approaches or adopting specific views that were not 
always shared by others. Are home educators’ varying needs sufficiently 
accounted for and could new home educators be directed to the wealth of support 
available earlier? 

Home educators’ experiences of local authority (and school) contact varied. Some 
had negative experiences themselves or were aware of the negative experiences of 
others, making them reluctant to engage with their local authority. There was a 
view that local authorities could be lacking in knowledge and narrow-minded in 
their approach to home education. In contrast, there were those whose experiences 
had been positive, who found the support from the local authority valuable. In 
addition, the focus groups highlighted the scope for common ground and that 
there may be a greater willingness on the part of home educators and local author- 
ities to collaborate than previously thought. There were inconsistencies in the 
amount and types of support different local authorities were able or willing to pro- 
vide. How could more consistent support from local authorities be achieved? 

A number of recommendations are detailed in chapter 8. Above all, local author- 
ities and the home education community need to work together collaboratively 
and opportunities need to be provided for meaningful dialogue at all levels (i.e. 
nationally, regionally and locally). 
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Introduction 



This report presents the findings from research conducted by the NFER for the 
Esmee Fairbairn Foundation into the support needs of home educators. This 
chapter of the report includes: 

• background 

• methodology 

• the structure of the report. 

1.1 Background 

This section provides background information about home education and home 
educators’ support needs. It begins by setting the scene in terms of the current 
legislative and policy framework with regard to home education, before moving 
on to discuss the relevant literature regarding home educators’ support needs. 

1 .1 .1 Legislative and policy context 

The following provides a brief overview of the current legislative context 
regarding elective home education, including parents’ and local authorities’ 
rights and responsibilities. 

The 1996 Education Act (GB. Parliament. HoC, 1996) states that: 

The parent of every child of compulsory school age shall cause him to receive 
efficient full-time education suitable (a) to his age, ability and aptitude, and 
(b) to any special educational needs he may have, either by regular attendance 
at school or otherwise. 

(Part 1, Chapter 1, Section 7) 



In Scotland the terminology of the Education (Scotland) Act (GB. Parliament. HoC, 
1980) is slightly different in that parents must ‘provide’ education rather than ‘cause 
the child to receive’ it and ‘by other means than attending a public school’ rather 
than ‘otherwise’ . 
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Parents have a legal responsibility for their child’s education. In the UK, educa- 
tion is compulsory for children aged five to 16, but schooling is not. Thus, 
parents can choose whether to educate their children at school or ‘otherwise’. 

Furthermore, Section 9 of the 1996 Education Act (GB. Parliament. FIoC, 1996) 
states that children should be educated in accordance with parental wishes: 

In exercising or performing all their respective powers and duties 
under the Education Acts, the Secretary of State, local education 
authorities and the funding authorities shall have regard to the 
general principle that pupils are to be educated in accordance 
with the wishes of their parents, so far as that is compatible with 
the provision of efficient instruction and training and the avoid- 
ance of unreasonable public expenditure. 

If children have never been registered at school there is no legal requirement for 
parents to inform local authorities that they are educating their children at home. 
Parents who wish to remove their child/children from a school roll in order to 
home educate, must inform the school in writing of their intention to do so. The 
school is required to remove the child’s name from the register on receipt of this 
notification and inform the local authority within ten days of the removal (Edu- 
cation [Pupil Registration] Regulations 1995 Section 9). This differs in Scotland, 
where there is a requirement for consent to be obtained before withdrawing a 
child from school rather than a need to inform. 



As outlined above, parents have to ensure that they are providing an ‘efficient’ 
and ‘suitable’ education either by regular attendance at school or otherwise. ‘ Effi- 
cient ’ education has been defined as an education which achieves what it sets out 
to achieve (DfES, 2005). A ‘ suitable ’ education has been defined by case law as: 

• to prepare children for life in a modern civilised society and to enable them to 
achieve their full potential (Flarrison and Flarrison v Stevenson 1981). 

• [an education] that primarily equips a child for life within the community of which 
he is a member, rather than the way of life in the country as a whole, as long as it 
does not foreclose the child’s options in later years to adopt some other form of life 
if he wishes to do so (R v Secretary of State for Education and Science, ex parte 
Talmud Torah Machzikei Fladass School Trust 1985) (Sauer, 2005). 
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Under the 1996 Education Act (GB. Parliament. HoC, 1996, section 437 to 443) 
local authorities have a duty to act if it appears that ‘a child of compulsory school 
age in their area is not receiving suitable education, either by regular attendance 
at school or otherwise’ . If a local authority believes that a child is not receiving a 
suitable education the local authority has a duty to serve notice on parents requir- 
ing them to satisfy the authority that the child is receiving such an education. If a 
parent fails to satisfy the local authority that the child is receiving a suitable edu- 
cation and ‘in the opinion of the authority it is expedient that the child should 
attend school ’ , the authority can issue a School Attendance Order requiring the 
child to become a pupil at a school named in the order. 

Local authorities have no legal requirements to carry out monitoring of elective home 
education and have no rights of entry into a parent’s home. Local authorities do have 
a right to act if they believe that children are not receiving a suitable education. 

In terms of the policy context, the DfES has recently commissioned some small- 
scale studies in this area. The most recent, published in 2007, focused on 
exploring the feasibility of a national survey of local authorities and home educa- 
tion organisations to ascertain the prevalence of home education in England 
(Hopwood et al. 2007). 

1.1.2 Literature on the support needs of home educators 

Home education can be enhanced by accessing support and resources to meet 
learners’ educational and social needs. Lortune-Wood (2006) maintains that find- 
ing quality support is a key factor in both deciding to, and continuing to home 
educate. This section will review some of the recent literature and research avail- 
able in order to synthesise what is currently known about the sources and types of 
support, and the adequacy of support available to home educators. 

The main sources of support used by home educators appear to be local and 
national home education organisations; other home educating families and 
local networks; local council facilities, such as libraries; resources, such as the 
internet, books and learning materials; and community groups, activities and 
public resources (e.g. Lortune-Wood, 2006; Williams, 2000; Arora, 2006). In 
some instances, other sources of support are identified by home educators, 
including: tutors, local authorities, schools and colleges (e.g. flexi- and part- 
time access). 
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According to Fortune-Wood (2006), the types of support offered by local and 
national home education organisations include: providing contact lists and access 
to local groups; legal advice; information about different approaches and styles 
of home education; information about affordable resources; assistance with liais- 
ing with the local authority; learning resources and information about 
examinations and qualifications. Home education support groups are often 
accessed as a first port of call for parents exploring and beginning home educa- 
tion as they provide moral support, reassurance, ideological support and 
recognition of home education as a viable alternative to mainstream schooling, as 
well as information about the practicalities of home educating (Barson, 2004; 
Arora, 2006; Russell, 2005). According to Barson (2004) home education sup- 
port groups offer communities of practice whereby new families initiated into 
home education learn the discourses and practices of that community. In order to 
sustain membership to the community, the benefits must outweigh any compro- 
mises. As home educating families grow in confidence and develop their own 
approach, the need for such support groups may become lessened or altered, 
though such groups can remain a source of support for socialisation. The internet, 
books, learning materials and community and public resources are also accessed 
by home educators to aid, enhance and broaden children’s learning experiences. 

In some instances, home educators engage the support of tutors to teach areas of 
learning that parents are less able to cater for (Russell, 2005). The literature reviewed 
also suggests that some home educators receive support from local authorities and 
schools, though the extent of support appears to be variable (Fortune- Wood, 2006; 
Russell, 2005; Welsh, 2000). Support from authorities is often provided by a par- 
ticularly committed and helpful individual, especially where the authority has a 
department dedicated to supporting home education. In local authorities where 
support is offered to home educators, information about different sources of sup- 
port and how this can be accessed may be provided. Authorities and schools may 
also support home educating parents to access flexi-school arrangements, school 
resources, curriculum advice and exam facilities (Arora, 2006; Kendall and 
Atkinson, 2006). 

The literature suggests some possible areas of inadequacy in the support avail- 
able to home educators that would be usefully explored by further research. The 
literature alludes to an inadequacy in the support available for home education 
from local authorities; poor support for parents of children with special educa- 
tional needs and a lack of available appropriate support in the early stages of 
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embarking on home education (the latter two may also inadvertently relate to 
inadequate support from the local authority). In addition, support to enable home 
educators to access affordable resources and examinations and qualifications 
appeared to be lacking. 

A report by Welsh (2000) explored Scottish local authorities’ approaches to working 
with home educating parents and sought the views of local authority officers, home 
education organisations and reviewed existing literature. The report revealed that 
authorities are often not a major source of support to home educators and that home 
educating parents are more likely to seek information and advice from home education 
organisations and other fami li es. As part of the report, the written information local 
authorities provide to home educators was evaluated and found to be of poor quality, 
misleading, lacking in information and referral to relevant sources of support. It often 
conveyed a school curriculum view of education inappropriate to home learning envi- 
ronments. Few authorities were found to have a written policy outlining an approach 
to working in partnership with home educating parents. The report suggested the need 
for improved policy guidance for local authorities on supporting and dealing with 
home educators, recommending some ‘good practice’ guidance should be made avail- 
able. The Standards in Scotland’s Schools (GB. Parliament. HoC, 2006) Act 
provides guidance on establishing good relationships with home educating parents, 
including guidance around acknowledging diversity, providing clear information and 
practical support and resources. 

In researching the experiences of home educators, many authors have documented 
the early stages of exploring home education as a time when parents feel insecure, 
anxious and lacking in confidence (Fortune-Wood 2006; Barson, 2004; Russell, 
2005). The early stages of deciding to and embarking on home education appear to be 
daunting and the stage at which most support is required. The literature suggests that 
decisions to home educate are broadly based on moral and ideological views and dis- 
satisfaction with the education system (Barson, 2004; Thomas, 1998). Parents’ need 
for support may be distinctive according to their reasons for and route into home edu- 
cation (Arora, 2006). For instance, Barson (2004) reports how some fami li es who 
accessed national home education organisations for initial support found their indi- 
vidual needs and circumstances rendered the support available inappropriate. 

Arora (2003) raises questions about whether the support available for parents educat- 
ing children with special educational needs at home is adequate. The article suggests 
that home educators have poor access to educational psychologists and Arora called 
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for the remit of the service to be broadened to include support for learning taking 
place beyond the school. More broadly, in a recent article in 2006, Arora found that 
home educators wanted more support from education experts to assess whether their 
child was making progress, free and easy access to resources and easy access to 
advice about specific educational problems as and when they occurred. Some home 
educators also appeared to need greater support to access affordable resources, cur- 
riculum materials and qualifications and examinations (Fortune- Wood, 2006; 
Russell, 2005). 

The current research aims to add to the picture of the support available for home edu- 
cation. It examines the support available to home educators holistically and seeks 
home educators’ own views about whether they feel sufficiently supported in home 
educating their children. By focusing on a case-study approach, it provides illustra- 
tions of the varied approaches and circumstances of home educators, and highlights 
the interconnectedness of their differing needs and the types of support they access. 
In addition, the inclusion of focus groups provides an opportunity for bringing 
together the key home education stakeholders (home educators, home education 
organisations and local authorities) for discussion of the issues and to identify poten- 
tial ways forward. 

1.2 Methodology 

The research had three overarching aims. 

• To identify the common and differing concerns of the home education com- 
munity and education authorities. 

• To identify the support needs of homeeducated children and their educators. 

• To identify perceptions and examples of appropriate practice in support of 
home education and areas where support could be improved. 

The methodology included four elements. 

• Orientation interviews with a small number of home education organisations 
and local authorities. 

• The main body of the research: detailed interviews with home educators and 
additional interviews with their children and others identified as being consid- 
ered a ‘significant’ means of support. 
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• An online survey providing an opportunity for home educators more widely 
(and others) to give their views about their support needs. 

• Focus groups involving home educators, representatives of home education 
organisations and local authorities. 

1.2.1 Orientation interviews 

By way of an introduction to the issues involved in this study, an initial phase was 
carried out involving telephone interviews with a small number of key personnel. 
These included nine representatives (national and local) from six different home 
education organisations that are involved in offering support to home educators 
and five local authority representatives with strategic responsibility for home edu- 
cation. The national home education organisation representatives were selected to 
include all the main home education support organisations and to cover national 
and local representation (where this was possible). Local authority representatives 
were selected (mainly from those involved in the previous NFER study on home 
education (Kendall and Atkinson, 2006)) to include different types and sizes of 
local authorities and to include those where previously reported to have developed 
effective working relationships with local home educators. The findings from this 
phase were used to inform the interview schedules used in the main data collec- 
tion exercise (the detailed interviews with home educators). 

1.2.2 Detailed interviews with home educators 

The main part of the research comprised detailed interviews with home educators. 
The home education organisations and local authorities involved in the initial 
phase were asked to suggest parents who would be willing to be involved in this 
phase of the study. One of the key messages conveyed by the home education 
organisations and by the home educating parents in the initial contact period was 
that all home educating families were different. Taking this into account, although 
the initial plan had been to select a small number of families from those nominat- 
ed to be included as case studies, the research team decided to include all those 
willing to be involved in the study. Detailed interviews (approximately an hour 
long) were therefore conducted with 20 home educating parents. Eleven of those 
involved were nominated by home education organisation representatives and 
seven were nominated by local authorities. The remaining two were nominated by 
home educating parents already interviewed and were suggested specifically by 
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these parents for adopting a contrasting approach to their own. It was important 
that at least half or more of the home educators involved were nominated by the 
home education community in order to try to avoid a significant bias towards 
those favourably disposed towards local authorities. Parents were given the option 
of conducting the interview over the telephone or face-to-face. Nine of these inter- 
views were conducted face-to-face and 1 1 were conducted by telephone. 

One of the common themes throughout this study was that many of the home 
educators interviewed stated that all home educating families were different and 
could not be categorised neatly into different types. However, it is necessary to 
examine the circumstances and reasons behind home education as a context and 
background to understanding their support and resources needs as these will vary 
with differing circumstances. Appendix 1 therefore provides information about 
the sample of home educating families involved in the study. As noted earlier, 
those who were interviewed were nominated by home education organisation 
and local authority representatives and, as such, were suggested in the knowl- 
edge that they would be likely to participate. The findings therefore cannot 
represent the views of those antipathetic to the research and, as such, is unlikely 
to include those who have had an unsatisfactory experience of home education, 
or those who choose not to engage with home education organisations, local 
authorities and researchers. 

Shorter interviews were also conducted with the children/young people in six of 
the families and, in the few cases where they were identified, interviews were 
also conducted with key people who had been sources of support to home educa- 
tors. Five interviews of this nature were conducted and they included local 
authority staff, subject tutors and a museum curator. These additional interviews 
have been used mainly to inform the case studies. 

1.2.3 The online survey 

A short online survey was made available more widely to the home education 
community (and others) via the NFER and one of the national home education 
organisation websites (other national home education organisations declined to 
display the link but were willing to refer people to the survey). This was includ- 
ed to add further weight to the representative nature of the research by opening it 
up, as far as possible, to the home education community as a whole. It was avail- 
able for a period of approximately three months. The survey included 11 
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questions which were mainly closed in nature, although respondents were always 
given an ‘other’ option where they could provide additional responses. The sur- 
vey elicited 103 responses. Responses were analysed and the findings have been 
integrated into the report where relevant, mainly as a broad introduction to some 
of the sections. Whilst respondents sometimes criticised the online survey for not 
allowing sufficiently detailed responses, the aim was to gather more detailed 
information through the home educator interviews. 

1.2.4 Focus groups 

Finally, two focus groups were conducted, one in London and one in York. Focus 
groups were attended by home educator interviewees from the previous phase, 
home education organisation and local authority representatives who had been 
interviewed as part of the initial phase. In total, at the two focus groups, seven 
home educator interviewees (including two students), five home education support 
organisation representatives and five local authority representatives were present. 
Key points raised by the findings from phase two were used to construct questions 
which were posed to focus group participants, alongside supporting findings. Dis- 
cussions were recorded, summarised and analysed. The findings from the focus 
groups have been incorporated throughout the report where relevant. 

1 .3 The structure of the report 

The report findings are set out as follows: 

• Embarking on home education 

• Sources of support for home educators 

• Types of support 

• Support for 14-19 year olds 

• Improving support for home education 

• The case studies 

• Conclusions and recommendations 
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2 Embarking on home education 

This chapter of the report presents the findings from parents’ responses to ques- 
tions focused on their experiences of when they first embarked on home 
education. It covers: 

• how easy or difficult is it? 

• approaches to home education 

• sources of support 

• further support that would be useful at this stage. 

2.1 How easy or difficult is it? 

The majority of parents interviewed expressed mixed views about their experi- 
ences of embarking on home education, with some maintaining that it had been 
easy and some that it had been very difficult. According to some of those inter- 
viewed, the decision to home educate was a difficult one because the 
predominant view was that all children were expected to go to school. Some par- 
ents were uncertain about their legal rights to home educate and this created 
additional stress. The initial stage was often coupled with a lack of confidence, 
but many maintained that, after a period of time, seeing their children progress 
had been a vital factor in boosting their confidence and reaffirming their deci- 
sion. Opportunities to observe other home educating families working effectively 
were reported to support this process. 

Whether embarking on home educating had been easy or difficult appeared to be 
dependent on a number of factors, in particular, parents’ reasons for home edu- 
cating, the availability of support (particularly from other home educators) and 
the characteristics of the children and the parents, as well as the approach. 

Parents who had decided to home educate before their children started schools 
often maintained that this was a natural continuation of caring for their child, that 
it was ‘instinctive’ and, therefore, easy. In contrast, where children had been 
withdrawn from school in response to negative school experiences, parents 
described embarking on home education as being very difficult and some 
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described feeling isolated at this time. There was also a view that these children 
had to be ‘deschooled’ and had to be given time to overcome their negative expe- 
riences. It was suggested that other educational services (e.g. the educational 
psychology service) were unlikely to be supportive at this stage since they advo- 
cated that children should attend school. Where parents had thought about home 
educating for a long time before they actually withdrew their children, they had 
the opportunity to plan and were therefore better prepared. 

Parents who had no contact with other home educators in this initial period 
described a sense of isolation. This was sometimes further compounded by the 
lack of support from their immediate family. According to some, positive contact 
with the child’s previous school (e.g. via the provision of resources or materials 
or the child’s attendance at specific classes), was reported to have helped combat 
the sense of isolation, ensuring that parents did not feel completely on their own. 

The educational history and occupation of the parents was also cited as an influen- 
tial factor. Those parents who were trained teachers, for example, had experience 
of adapting approaches for different children and of evaluating different materials 
(although one secondary teacher had reservations because she was not a trained 
primary teacher). It was also noted that adopting a more structured approach and 
having a timetable at the beginning had facilitated the process for some parents. In 
one instance, for example, buying-in a course of lesson plans and books had 
proved beneficial in providing a structure and giving the parents confidence. In 
addition, some parents also maintained that it had been easy in the first instance 
because their children were young and learning the basics. Where children were 
keen on learning this was also reported to have facilitated the process. 

2.2 Approaches to home education 

This section identifies the types of approaches reported to be used by home edu- 
cators and the factors which have influenced their choice of approach. 

2.2.1 Types of approaches 

To assist with analysis, parents’ descriptions of their approaches to home educa- 
tion were grouped under four broad overarching terms and placed into the group 
it was felt they best fitted (although, in reality, it is recognised that many of the 
approaches adopted could involve a combination of these). A brief description of 
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each approach is provided, together with the number of families adopting each 
approach in brackets. 

• ‘Structured’ approach (4): one in which parents described adherence to a regu- 
lar timetable of pre-determined lessons. 

• ‘Child-led’ approach (5): one in which parents described following the child’s 
interests but where they were directed to activities associated with those interests. 

• ‘Semi-structured’ approach (8): one in which parents described a combination of time 
allocated for pre-determined lessons coupled with time focused on the child’s interests. 

• ‘Autonomous’ approach (3): one in which parents described allowing children to 
learn naturally and where they were not directed to particular ‘learning’ activities. 

A semi-structured approach appeared to be the most common amongst the sam- 
ple, whilst only three of the home educators interviewed adopted a fully 
autonomous approach. It was common, however, for parents to become less 
structured as time went on. One parent, for example, expressed the view that 
he/she felt the need to be seen to be conforming to school hours at the beginning, 
and only later became more confident in being able to justify their use of time. 
The three parents who followed an autonomous approach, advocated that learn- 
ing was a natural process and that children pick things up outside of a formal 
learning situation. 

2.2.2 Influences on approach 

A wide range of factors were cited as influential in determining the approach par- 
ents took to home educating their children: the children’s needs and interests; the 
school curriculum; educational books; parents’ own education and their religious 
beliefs; as well as other home educating families. 

The child’s needs and interests were noted to be a primary concern in determining 
the approach to be undertaken. This is not suiprising given that one of the reasons 
often proffered for home educating was to provide a more individualised approach. 
Motivation was considered a key element and a focus on project work was common. 
Many of the home educators also described having to adapt their approach to the 
needs of different children, for example, a focus on life skills for a child with SEN 
rather than the more academic approach adopted with the other children or adopting 
a hands-on approach with a child who was considered to be a less willing reader. 
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Parents were usually aware of the age-appropriate school curriculum and some report- 
ed trying to incorporate this into their approach. At the same time, they often felt it was 
important to acknowledge that home education was not school and, although follow- 
ing the school curriculum at the beginning, they often adapted this as time went on. 

Other intrinsic influences on their approach included parents’ own education and 
training and their religious beliefs. Three of the home educators were trained 
teachers and they stated that they therefore had teaching experience and had 
ideas of their own. One parent, coming from a business background, reported 
that he/she had adapted a business model and this had involved a focus on the 
skills required for learning (e.g. memory skills) and the setting of goals. Accord- 
ing to another, as a result of adopting a creationist position, his/her approach 
tended to be more interactive. 

Other extrinsic influences included other home educating families, home educa- 
tion organisations, local authorities and books. Other home educators’ opinions 
about approaches were sought on home education websites and observation of 
other home educating families appeared to have been particularly influential. 
Observing an autonomous approach, for example, had made one parent realise 
that he/she did not want to adopt this as a model. Reference was also made to 
information about different approaches on home education organisation web- 
sites. The local authority had also been influential in two instances. According to 
one parent, questioning by the local authority had made her feel as though she 
should have a set curriculum in place. Other parents had utilised or adapted 
approaches to education or models that they had read about in books. 

2.3 Sources of support 

It was notable that, when asked about the sources of support available when they 
embarked on home education, a number of interviewees identified themselves or 
their spouse as the main source of support. They suggested that to be a home edu- 
cator you had to be self-reliant: ‘You have to rely on yourself.’; ‘I got through on 
my own.’ There was a sense that you had to be a ‘proactive information and 
resource seeker’. These home educators felt they did not get much support from 
elsewhere, suggesting that some might have valued more support at this stage 
(see section 2.4). However, there was a view that, with the numbers of home edu- 
cators increasing and greater availability of information, support was becoming 
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more easily accessible. A wide range of sources of support were identified, main- 
ly: the national home education organisations; books/the internet; other home 
educating families/local groups; and local authorities. 

2.3.1 National home education organisations 

The most frequently identified source of support in the early stages of home edu- 
cation (highlighted by almost three-quarters of the sample) was the national 
home education organisations. They were also noted to be the main source of 
support for four of the parents sampled. Home education organisations were 
reported to provide information (e.g. about the legal aspects and deregistration, 
as well as resources and approaches) and an insight into the experiences of other 
home educators, which was often considered reassuring at this stage. Their inter- 
net lists and message boards were reported to be particularly helpful. They also 
provided a means of communicating with other home educating families and 
information about local home education groups (see section 2.3.3) . In two cases, 
parents had also received support from home education organisation representa- 
tives when liaising with local authorities. 

However, those newly embarking on home education did not automatically share 
the views of the home education organisations. Two home educators, for exam- 
ple, both of whom had withdrawn their children as a result of negative school 
experiences, commented on the negative attitude of home education organisa- 
tions to a more structured approach. 

I couldn’t find anything that really said this is a great thing to do. There were 
lots of websites that I came across that were quite subversive. They obviously 
had personality clashes with headteachers and were doing it [home education] 
because they hate teachers. There were lots of websites I found where kids had 
been bullied but there was nothing really that was quite neutral and seeing it 
as an equal option with school, without any values added to it. 

Home educator 



2.3.2 Books and the internet 

Over half of the interviewees in the sample cited the internet and over half also 
cited books as a form of support. Three parents cited the internet as their main 
source of support and some stated that it would be difficult to manage without 
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this. In contrast, at least one parent appeared reluctant to use the internet, 
although his/her son was developing expertise in this area. 

The internet was commonly used by parents in the initial stages as a source of 
information on home education and as a tool to make contact with other home 
educating families or local home education groups (through home education 
organisation websites, bulletin boards, and internet discussion groups). The inter- 
net provided a mechanism through which families were able to provide, as well 
as receive, valuable information, guidance and moral support. Another primary 
purpose of the internet was as a tool to access educational resources and a source 
of information and ideas about different approaches and curricula (including the 
National Curriculum). The breadth of information and immediate access was 
stressed and often compared favourably with accessing library resources (see 
section 3.4). It was also reported to be useful for finding out information about 
SEN, locating specialist resources and specialist support. However, there was 
also a view that the resources available on the internet were limited and tended to 
be geared towards younger children. 

Books were mentioned as a source of information about different educational 
approaches and curriculum packages, as well as resources to use with the chil- 
dren. Those on a low income (noted by some as an inevitable result of home 
educating) stated that they often used second-hand books which they obtained 
from charity shops or jumble sales. Resources from internet auction sites (e.g. 
CDs, DVDs) were also commonly accessed. In addition, catalogues, curriculum 
fairs and exhibitions were reported to be useful for finding out about the educa- 
tional resources available. 

2.3.3 Other home educating families/local groups 

Over half of the sample identified other home educating families and local 
groups as an important source of support in the early stages (three considering 
them their main source of support). Contact with long-term home educating fam- 
ilies and those who had encountered similar circumstances as themselves was 
considered to be particularly helpful, since this provided an opportunity to share 
knowledge and experiences. It was considered especially reassuring to be able to 
observe other home educators’ children’s progress. One parent described how 
observing the maturity of other home educated children reinforced her decision 
to home educate. Since a lot of materials and resources were reported to be avail- 
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able, their opinions on the resources they had used were also of particular value. 
They were also a useful source of other types of resources, such as tutors, spe- 
cialists professionals, specific programmes or curriculum packages. Local 
groups, which were reported to be increasing in number, were thought to be par- 
ticularly helpful in providing activities for the children on a regular basis, e.g. 
trips, PE, drama (see section 3.2) . 

2.3.4 Local authorities 

The local authority was identified as an important source of help in the early 
stages by just under half of the home educators interviewed (one noting it as one 
of then' main sources of support). Some families found the local authority officer 
with responsibility for home education to be encouraging, as well as a useful 
source of information and contacts (e.g. home education organisations), ideas 
and guidance (e.g. resources). In one instance, the local authority contact had had 
a marked positive impact, being the first person to be ‘one hundred per cent pos- 
itive’ about the parent’s plans to home educate. In another, local authority 
guidance had given the parents confidence in what they were doing. In addition, 
local authority representatives had sometimes acted as useful moderators, sug- 
gesting to parents that they were doing too much in terms of detailed planning 
and timetabling (this may reflect a possible sample bias towards those highly 
motivated to home educate their children). 

In contrast to these positive experiences, however, there were examples of par- 
ents who reported having negative experiences in their first contact with the local 
authority and its involvement was sometimes viewed with suspicion. There was 
a concern that many local authorities lacked sufficient knowledge about home 
education (particularly its legal status) and were often unsympathetic, rendering 
any contact a negative process. In addition, it was noted that their idea of 
resources was sometimes limited to text books and photocopies. Where children 
had had negative school experiences, there was a view that they needed to avoid 
‘official’ contact with education at this stage. 

In addition to the key sources of support identified above, parents also identified 
a number of other sources of support that had been useful in the initial stages, 
including children’s previous schools (e.g. providing access to resources, facili- 
ties and particular lessons or courses) and specialist professionals (e.g. subject 
tutors and specialist SEN staff providing specialist expertise). Friends or family 
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were also reported to be supportive (e.g. providing encouragement and directing 
parents to resources), although (as noted in section 2.1) there were amongst the 
sample those parents who had encountered antagonism from their extended fam- 
ily regarding their plans to home educate. Other forms of support may become 
more significant in such circumstances. 

2.4 Further support that would be useful at this stage 

Almost half of the parents interviewed thought that home educators were 
resourceful and that further support at this initial stage of home educating was 
unnecessary. Some held the view that the establishment of a support network 
could result in over-prescription, something they were trying to avoid. Support 
could therefore be seen as ‘interference’ by home educators. However, there was 
an acknowledgement that others, particularly those who may be less confident, 
might find some support useful. 

Seven of the parents, including those who had chosen home education for philo- 
sophical reasons as well as those who had opted for home education as a result of 
the child’s negative school experiences, thought that further support from the 
local authority might be useful. Overall, their view was that a more open-minded 
and understanding approach to home education on behalf of some local authori- 
ties would be beneficial. They felt that, once a child was deregistered, a local 
authority visit could provide an opportunity for discussion about the child’s 
needs and could also provide an opportunity to pass information on to parents 
about home education organisations and local home education groups. One par- 
ent, particularly concerned about being stopped by the truancy patrol in the early 
stages, noted that some local authorities had provided home educators with iden- 
tity cards in order to address this. 

It was also suggested that ‘like-minded’ home educating families (i.e. those who 
adopt a similar approach) could befriend others to reduce the sense of isolation in 
the early stages. One parent stated that, rather than just offering advice, the pro- 
vision for a representative of the home education organisation to which they were 
affiliated to attend a meeting with the local authority would have been helpful. A 
few parents identified more specific information that would have been useful for 
them in the early stages, such as curriculum information and information about 
resources for dyslexia. 
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3 Sources of support for home 
education 



(g) Online survey: The most significant sources of support 

cM- In the online survey 77 home educators ranked the most significant 
sources of support available to them. They rated the home education 
community, including peer home educators (26 per cent), local home 
education organisations (18 per cent) and national home education 
organisations (13 per cent) as the most significant sources of support. 
This was followed by the internet (nine per cent) and the wider family 
(seven per cent). Other sources also noted by a few respondents 
included the library, the local community and local facilities. It was 
notable that, within the online survey, local authorities did not feature 
until respondents were asked for the fifth most significant source of 
support and then were only nominated by two respondents. 



This chapter describes the sources of support accessed by home educators. 

The interviews with the 20 home educators indicated that they accessed a wide 
variety of sources of support and that this varied depending on their approach to 
education and their individual circumstances. The range of support sources is 
illustrated in Figure 1. The sources of support identified by the interviewees 
reflected those highlighted by the online survey and included, in particular, the 
home education community, family and friends, and the wider community, as 
well as the library and the internet. However, the local authority appeared to fea- 
ture more highly as a source of support amongst this group compared to the 
online survey sample (perhaps reflecting that some of the parents had been nom- 
inated by local authorities and therefore a good home educator-local authority 
relationship might be assumed in these instances). 

It is important to note, however, that there were some who felt that they required 
no support, although they acknowledged that this might be helpful for others. This 
corresponded with a vociferous minority (approximately ten per cent) of home 
educators who completed the online survey, who felt they required no support. 
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Figure 1 Resources and support for home 
eductation 
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This chapter provides details of the various sources of support the home educat- 
ing families in the main sample used. These included: 

• the immediate and wider family 

• the home education community 

• the local community and religious groups 

• the local library and the internet 

• local authorities and schools. 

The immediate and wider family 

Of the 20 families involved in the research, home education was generally under- 
taken by one parent/carer, usually the mother, but, in one case, a father and in 
another case a grandmother. Whilst six of the 20 families were single parent fam- 
ilies, others reported that the other parent/carer was in paid employment and, as 
such, had less time to spend supporting their children’s learning. 

There were several instances where interviewees reported both the immediate 
and wider families to be unsupportive and not accepting of the decision to home 
educate. In these instances interviewees spoke of feeling isolated and unsupport- 
ed, lending further support to the fact that undertaking home education is not a 
decision taken lightly and that external support, particularly from other home 
educators, may be important in some instances. 

Where parents/carers other than the main home educator did provide support, 
they did so in two main ways. They undertook activities with the children, partic- 
ularly in specialist areas (e.g. a software engineer assisting with IT) and areas in 
which the main home educator felt less confident. They were also a source of 
support to the main home educator, being someone with whom they could dis- 
cuss approaches, activities and ideas. Siblings also provided support in the form 
of social interaction with the children and help with specific areas of learning 
(e.g. piano lessons). In some instances, they also provided ‘child care’, for exam- 
ple, older children looked after younger siblings or would occasionally assist 
their access to evening classes (where they needed to be accompanied by an 
adult) if the parents had other commitments. On the whole, interviewees 
acknowledged that the wider family were more likely to provide practical sup- 
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port rather than anything formally to do with learning. However, there were 
examples of grandparents providing specific activities for children (e.g. garden- 
ing and cooking). This type of input was considered beneficial in that the 
children spent time with other adults and learnt specific skills, as well as giving 
the main home educator a break. 

3.2 The home education community 

Home educators had contact with the home education community at a variety of 
levels: through national organisations, local groups and individual families. 

Nearly all of the families involved in the study were either members of national 
home education organisations or had accessed resources and information from 
them. They found out about these through general web searches, other home edu- 
cating families or through the local authority. The main way in which these 
organisations offered support was by providing information about and access to 
resources and materials. They signposted families to other sources of informa- 
tion, as well as publishing and producing their own resources. Age-specific 
websites provided information about resources aimed at children in certain age 
groups. They were also a vehicle through which families were able to receive 
recommendations about resources from other families (particularly via bulletin 
boards and message boards). In addition, these organisations facilitated large- 
scale events for families (e.g. conferences and holidays). However, as noted 
previously (see section 2.3.1) there were a few parents who felt that the national 
organisations did not address their needs. 

The majority of families had, at some point, attended a local home education 
group. They were made aware of these through the national organisation publi- 
cations and websites and via other home educating families. Whilst some 
interviewees, particularly those living in urban areas, described how there were 
several groups available to them, there were those, mainly in rural areas, who 
reported having difficulty accessing local groups because of distance and trans- 
port issues. Whilst several of the parents were regular attendees (i.e. attending at 
least one or two groups each week), other families did not access them a great 
deal, although they did comment that it was helpful to know they existed. The 
nature of the groups varied, some involving structured learning activities for the 
children and others having a social function. Local groups provided information, 
moral support and enabled families to share their expertise and ideas. They pro- 
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vided an opportunity for both the children and the parents to socialise, and, where 
organised, to engage in other activities (e.g. visits to places of interest, work- 
shops or activity days). Some also provided access to ‘human’ resources, for 
example, where the parents paid for and organised tutors with particular subject 
expertise or the parents provided these themselves. 

However, the organisation and approach of some of the local home education groups 
did present difficulties for some families, often reflecting the different approaches 
adopted by home educators themselves (e.g. an autonomous versus a more structured 
approach) or the nature of a child’s difficulties (e.g. SEN). In addition, there was a 
view that local groups did not pay attention to the needs of older children. 



v Focus group data: The differentiation and signposting of support 

There was a view that, although the first port of call for most home 
educators, support from local and national home education organisa- 
tions and local support groups is not always sufficiently differentiated 
and signposted. It was felt that it does not take into account the vary- 
ing reasons for, and approaches to home education, nor the support 
needs of home educators at different stages. However, the danger of 
support becoming too differentiated and fractured was also raised, 
suggesting this would not be conducive to the needs of those embark- 
ing on home education who require a broad introduction. The sign- 
posting of home educators to relevant information was also felt to be 
the responsibility of the local authority, who could provide more 
localised and professional information if needed, significant source of 
support and then were only nominated by two respondents. 



Half of the interviewees indicated that they had regular contact with other home edu- 
cating families. This was more common for those living in urban areas, but even those 
in more rural locations, where other home educating families did not live close by, 
spoke about the need to travel to meet up with other families. Contact was also made via 
the telephone or the internet. Occasionally, some parents talked about making or receiv- 
ing visits from other families they had met over the internet or at organised home 
education events. The type of support received from other home educating parents 
included: emotional and moral support; information on learning approaches/activities; 
information on curricula, knowledge of events and activities available in the local area; 
as well as recommendations regarding materials and experienced private tutors. 
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Illustration: Social activities 

In one family, parents felt that it was particularly important, when their 
only son was younger, that they provided opportunities for him to 
socialise with other boys. The family got together with another home 
educating family, with two boys who only lived a few miles away. They 
came to the family house once or twice a week and they did project 
work or activities together. The main home educating parents took 
turns to teach the children, giving the other parent some free time and 
also saving on planning time. As a result of this contact their son was 
also introduced to a local scout group, thereby providing him with an 
opportunity to socialise further. 



There were parents, however, who did not feel the need to meet up with other 
home educating families, commenting that contact was sporadic and more likely 
to be limited to telephone calls once in a while. Some pointed out that approaches 
to home education could be very different (e.g. autonomous versus structured; dif- 
fering attitudes to discipline) and that other families were often not ‘like-minded’ . 
Other parents, particularly those whose children had previously been to school, 
commented that their children socialised with other friends regularly (who were 
not home educated) and therefore they did not need to mix with other home edu- 
cators. These families tended to have a more structured approach to learning and 
did not find meeting with other home educating families to be as beneficial. 

3.3 The local community and religious groups 

A small number of home educators discussed the support they received from 
their local community (e.g. moral support from friends/neighbours and access to 
community facilities - see section 4.4), and from their local church. 

Interviewees commented that some members of their local community were very 
inquisitive about home education. Several parents stated that, while out in the 
local area during school time, they had been questioned by members of the pub- 
lic as to why their children were not at school. One interviewee reported being 
reluctant to access public facilities on weekdays as a result and these experiences 
may suggest that some families are restricted in their access to 
facilities/resources. In addition, it was evident that, where the school was the 
focus of the local community (particularly in rural areas), there was the potential 
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for home educators to feel socially excluded. However, some added that, the 
longer they had been home educating, the more confident they and their children 
became at responding to such challenges. 

Several parent/carers interviewed commented that the faith groups they attended 
were a source of support for home education. This included both moral and prac- 
tical support (e.g. child care), as well as the involvement of children in 
activities/tasks concerning the church and social activities (e.g. Sunday school). 
In addition, some church groups also organised specific activities for home edu- 
cated children (e.g. craft mornings, sports and social events) and, in some 
instances, church facilities were utilised for home education specific events (e.g. 
sports days and Christmas concerts). 



Illustration: Religious groups 

One family attended Jehovah’s Witness meetings three times a week. In 
addition to worship, these meetings were felt to be particularly valuable 
in terms of learning, not only about the faith but also wider aspects of 
society. Children were told about the problems and issues young people 
may face and how to best address these. In addition, the Jehovah’s 
Witness magazine covered a variety of topics, such as nature and his- 
tory, and this was used by the family as teaching material. 



3.4 The local library and the internet 

Information access via the local public library and the internet were highlighted 
as a key aspect of support for nearly all of the families interviewed. The local 
library was considered easy to access (although mobile libraries were also refer- 
enced) and library staff considered particularly helpful. This provided access to 
computers and the internet for some families, as well as books and materials in 
other formats (e.g. audio books CDs, DVDs). Being able to borrow large num- 
bers of books, particularly expensive curriculum materials, rather than have to 
purchase them was thought to be particularly beneficial (although, as mentioned 
in section 2.3.2, some families acquired second-hand and donated books). 
Libraries were also a source of ideas for some parents and library events were 
accessed by both parents and children. One parent, for example, had attended a 
talk by a representative from the Dyslexia Association. 
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At the same time, however, libraries were criticised for the restrictions on the 
length of short-term loans and the number of books, as well as the lack of text- 
books and curriculum materials. The introduction of a special home education 
library card in one instance had overcome this issue, although it was also sug- 
gested that some home educating families may be apprehensive that local 
authorities might be able to identify families in this way 1 . Another interviewee 
accessed the school library service and was able to borrow 30 books a term on a 
teacher’s ticket. 




Illustration: Home education lending library 

One of the families with a particularly large quantity of resources of 
their own was, at the time of interview, in the process of setting up a 
home education lending library. The aim was to be able to provide 
home educating families with a box of books on a particular subject 
or topic area. The parent currently sent out resources requested by 
families personally by post but the plan was to extend this service 
and deliver resources throughout the country. 



All the families in the study had used the internet to varying degrees. While the 
majority of families found the internet to be an invaluable resource, a small num- 
ber felt that it was not essential. The internet was seen to be a valuable 
communication tool and information resource, particularly when parents first 
embarked on home education (see section 2.3.2). Schools, National Curriculum 
and examination board websites, for example, were accessed for resources and 
the internet was used by children to further the information gleaned from books. 
They were able to obtain up-to-date information or topic/project information that 
could not easily be accessed elsewhere. Where a fairly structured approach was 
followed, the internet was also used as a means of researching and purchasing 
curriculum packages and schemes of work (sometimes from abroad). In addition, 
it was also used to identify and purchase other educational materials. There were 
also instances of children accessing interactive learning websites and using the 
internet as a means of contacting other young people. 

1 By law families do not need to deregister a child if they have not been to school and under the 
freedom of information act this information should not be shared by library staff. 
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3.5 Local authorities and schools 



Amongst the sample there appeared to be three distinct groups of parents: those 
who had had no contact with their local authority; those who had had some initial 
contact; and those who had had ongoing contact with their local authority. There 
was evidence that the support received by home educating parents varied consid- 
erably across different local authorities. 

Where parents had no contact with their local authority, this was of their own 
choice (some suggesting they had not informed the local authority of their deci- 
sion to home educate). This tended to be the case in families with older children 
or where children had never been enrolled in school and also tended to be those 
who followed a more autonomous approach to home education. Other families 
reported that they had had a meeting with a local authority representative some 
time ago (e.g. two years), often when they started home educating (some com- 
menting that this was a bad experience), and had no contact since. 

In contrast, nine of the parents interviewed discussed the support they received 
from the local authority officer with a remit for home education. Most of these 
families, but not all, were those who had withdrawn their children from school 
and therefore needed to deregister - schools are then duty bound to inform the 
local authority. It was common for families to receive a half yearly or yearly 
visit. Whilst many of the families spoke about feeling apprehensive prior to a 
home visit by the local authority (many hearing of other families’ negative expe- 
riences), they had found the visits and contact with the local authority to be 
helpful. For example, one parent, who opted for a structured approach, identified 
the local authority officer with a remit for home education (alongside friends and 
family) as one of the main sources of support at this early stage. Although the 
parent reported initially feeling wary of a home visit and believed that the officer 
would want the children to return to school, he/she stated that he/she had found 
the visit useful. 



Illustration: Local authority support 

During the visit to one family, the local authority home education repre- 
sentative undertook a profile on each child. He/she was able to objec- 
tively identify them as certain types of learner and to highlight the most 
appropriate learning activities for each child. This enabled him/her to 
reflect on how the children learn. The local authority representative, who 
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was an arts specialist, sent him/her resources through the post and 
also provided resources for his/her son to help with handwriting and 
literacy work. Specific websites and links to a church-based academy 
in England were also recommended. 



Local authorities also provided practical support, in particular', by facilitating home 
education families’ access to facilities. Throughout the study, this type of practical 
help seemed to be particularly welcomed by some home educators. For example, 
when one family found that children’s access to the library was restricted to certain 
times, the local authority officer accompanied the family to the library, explained 
the family’s circumstances and ensured that these restrictions were lifted. Similar- 
ly, in another instance, the local authority facilitated a child’s access to a gifted 
children’s summer school, from which he/she was reported to have benefited enor- 
mously. In some cases, local authority staff asked existing home educating parents 
to support new home educators. In addition, they sometimes provided home edu- 
cating families with specific identity cards in order to avoid difficulties that might 
be encountered if they were challenged by truancy patrols. 



x Focus group data: Consistency of support from local authorities 

The focus group data concurred with interviewee data in suggesting 
that local authority support for home education was inconsistent 
across authorities. There was a call for guidelines and training for local 
authorities, and the sharing of good practice amongst local authorities 
in order to reduce inconsistency and help them to provide support for 
home educators. Local authorities reported facing challenges in bal- 
ancing their responsibility to ensure children are cared for adequately 
within their locality with parents’ own rights and responsibilities. 



There was also evidence amongst the sample of interviewees of very varied support 
from schools. Some schools provided support to home educators, for example, by 
providing access to resources, facilities (e.g. science laboratories), specific lessons 
(e.g. art classes or GCSE courses) and, in some cases, part-time or flexi-schooling 
(see section 5.2) . In some instances, they had also provided more direct support for 
parents. A parent who had recently removed her children from a local school, for 
example, told how she had been invited by the headteacher to continue to participate 
in workshops provided by school staff for parents on supporting their children with 
particular aspects of the curriculum, such as literacy and numeracy. 
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Focus group data: The role of schools 

The discussion in the focus groups suggested that there may be 
scope for schools to provide more support and resources to home 
educators, particularly via extended schooling and the greater 
emphasis this places on community-, rather than school-based, learn- 
ing. Potentially schools and extended schools could provide access to 
examinations, short courses and classes and facilities, such as the 
gym and ICT. Some home educators, however, perceived risks and 
barriers to this relationship as they did not want to be known to, nor 
accountable to, the local authority. 

The focus group discussions also highlighted that productive relation- 
ships between schools and home educators may provide opportuni- 
ties for schools to learn from the individualised learning approach 
adopted by many home educators. Participants in the focus groups 
felt that, although schools provide different learning environments to 
home education, schools could adopt some of the principles of home 
education. There was a view that schools could move towards greater 
emphasis on learning, exploration and skills development, rather than 
administered and rote learning. Good practice in home education 
could be highlighted and the focus placed on the role of the teacher 
as a facilitator and a coach. It was also felt that schools could employ 
more peer support and collaborative approaches and structures to 
learning, with less emphasis on age segregation and demoralising 
age related developmental milestone expectations. 
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4 Specific types of support 



This section focuses on the particular types of support accessed by the home 
educators. 




Online survey: Types of support 

Home educators responding to the online survey reported that they 
received the following main types of support: encouragement (55 per 
cent), legal support (49 per cent), material and resources (48 per cent), 
curriculum (30 per cent) and teaching strategies (24 per cent). Other 
types of support highlighted included subject support, exam contacts, 
SEN support, advice on assessment and financial support, as well as 
support with post-1 6 opportunities, college placements and work expe- 
rience. At this point, a small but significant minority emphasised that 
they did not want this support to come from local authorities. 



Although categorised in different ways, the specific types of support discussed 
by the 20 home educating families interviewed reflected most of those highlight- 
ed through the online survey, although ‘encouragement’ did not feature in its own 
right. They included: 



• learning materials and activities 

• teaching strategies 

• SEN support 

• external facilities 

• social activities 

• financial support 

• legal support. 



4.1 Learning materials and activities 

For learning materials and activities, the majority of families cited books as a 
major resource. Parents purchased materials from specialist book stores, super- 
markets, the internet, as well as borrowing a wide range of books from the library 
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(see section 3.4) . Two families reported accessing age-specific and subject-spe- 
cific school materials (e.g. worksheets) on the internet. A small number of 
families purchased set curriculum packages and schemes of work. Parents dis- 
cussed the value of books published as a series in that they covered every 
year/level or a wide range of subjects. Three parents accessed schemes of work 
and materials direct from publishers. Audio books and books with lists of other 
reading material suitable for certain reading ages had been helpful. A few fami- 
lies had visited curriculum fairs and education shows (largely aimed at teachers 
and schools) to find out what resources were available. One parent highlighted 
how such fairs were useful in that they often acquired materials free. In a small 
number of cases, parents discussed using online interactive learning resources 
(e.g. an online maths module) aimed at school children. Educational software 
was also used, enabling children to learn more independently and to practise the 
skills they had learnt. In one instance, a family, whose children were interested in 
film making, used DVDs as a resource tool. 

However, it was reported to be difficult to access National Curriculum informa- 
tion and some parents talked about password protected school websites which 
were only accessible to teachers. It was also reported to be difficult to obtain 
feedback from other home educators on the effectiveness of curriculum materials 
or courses. More support in these areas, particularly in the early stages of home 
educating, may therefore be helpful. 

Some children were studying formal courses available from awarding bodies, 
such as Cambridge International and the National Extension College (NEC) (see 
chapter 5). Another family had acquired Open University (OU) course materials 
for their eldest child who was hoping to study humanities with them in the future. 
The materials purchased second hand from an auctions website were used to give 
the young person a flavour of the course and to provide the OU with evidence of 
his/her capabilities. Another family had accessed correspondence courses and 
online courses where materials for study were downloaded. 

4.2 Teaching strategies 

Families were asked if they had accessed any resources or support to assist them 
with teaching strategies. Many of those following a more autonomous or child- 
led approach did not feel the need for any particular teaching or learning 
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strategies, some suggesting that these would be inappropriate, because their 
approach was child led and discovery based. A few of the parents were trained 
teachers and they therefore felt they had the required skills, although one had 
found talking to other home educating families about strategies particularly ben- 
eficial. Other parents noted that they had received advice with regard to teaching 
strategies from other home educators, who, according to them, had often been 
teachers previously or had partners who were teachers. Several of the parents 
commented that they had read about educational approaches in books (see sec- 
tion 2.2.1) and had tried these out in practice. They found it useful to know about 
successful strategies that had been tried and tested. 

4.3 SEN support 

Some families with children with SEN had accessed SEN assessments and special- 
ist input to assist with their children’s learning. They had paid for private 
assessments, as well as accessing these via the local authority and charitable organi- 
sations. Assessments were reported to be helpful in highlighting particular learning 
needs. In one instance, a family had accessed an Mens assessment for visual dys- 
function, which they had found out about through the Aware and Autism Support 
Group. In another, an assessment had been carried out by a national charity to find 
out the best IT equipment to use with a child. In addition, a dyslexia assessment 
teacher, contacted through another home educating family, had also been helpful. 

Parents had received advice about specialist SEN input through the national home 
education organisations, the local authority and through friends. Staff from the psy- 
chology service and the SEN department had sometimes provided this type of support 
for families. However, others had found specialist input difficult to access. In one 
instance, where a child had obsessive compulsive disorder, someone with experience 
of this provided advice via the home education organisation website. However, this 
parent thought the psychiatrist their child eventually saw was discriminatory as their 
view was that the child’s depression was due to them being home educated. Another 
parent had received advice from a friend who worked at the early learning department 
with regard to his/her son’s phonics needs, as well as accessing resources and informa- 
tion (when embarking on home education) via the internet (see section 2.3.2). 

Four families had access to specialist therapies, speech and language therapy, 
physiotherapy and occupational therapy, to help address their children’s special 
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needs. In one instance, physiotherapy accessed through school was continued at home. 
In another, a family praised the flexibility of the pre-school assessment centre they 
attended for speech therapy and physiotherapy for a child with complex difficulties. 
However, one parent noted that the support they had received had been school based 
and, as such, the materials used by the speech therapist had not been appropriate. 

4.4 External facilities 

When asked about the external facilities used to support their children’s learning, 
home educators commonly focused on sports/recreational facilities and muse- 
ums/places of interest. Sporting activities and visits to places of interest tended to 
be a feature of the activities organised by local home education groups (see sec- 
tion 3.2). Through these groups, it was felt that home educators had ‘the clout and 
critical mass’ to be able to arrange activities that organisations might normally 
provide for schools, enabling them to book more easily and often at a cheaper rate. 

It was common for home educators to have accessed public sports facilities and 
local sports clubs for a wide range of sporting activities (either as individuals or as 
part of their local home education group). In some instances, local leisure facilities 
were reported to have become a regular meeting place for home educators. Two 
parents stated that they had accessed out of school activities run by the local coun- 
cil (in the holidays or after school). In addition, it was noted that sports activities 
could be accessed through religious groups. Despite this, a few parents stated that 
accessing sports facilities could be difficult, either because of transport difficulties 
or because of a lack of facilities in their local area. One parent called for a full range 
of sports activities (similar to that available to children who attend school) to be 
made more readily available to home educated children (either free or subsidised). 

It was also common for home educators to have accessed a number of different 
places of interest (e.g. museums, galleries, exhibitions) in order to support their 
children’s education. Some museums were reported to run specific events and, in 
some instances, a visit to the local library was a weekly occurrence. 

r=ziB 
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Illustration: Museums and nature events 

One museum was unusual in that it organised specific home learner 
days (see case study 3). Another organised a weekly discovery club 
focused on history. It was noted that, with regard to museums, entrance 
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was now free. Nature events, such as days organised by the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds (RSPB) and projects through the 
National Trust, were also mentioned. 



Other external facilities utilised centred on musical activities, such as private 
musical tuition, attendance at musical events and, in one case, attendance at the 
child’s previous school for keyboard lessons. A few home educators talked about 
local community groups, e.g. youth clubs and Brownies. 

4.5 Social activities 

The importance of providing children with opportunities to socialise was stressed 
by some parents, and, in some instances, every effort was made for opportunities 
for children to socialise to be capitalised upon. In particular, those whose chil- 
dren had left school in negative circumstances stated that they thought it was 
important for their children to maintain contact with their school friends. 

Over a half of the parents interviewed stated that they used the local home educa- 
tion group as a means of support for social activities (see section 3.2). In 
addition to the local groups, national and local home education camps and festi- 
vals were organised. National events reportedly attracted about 2000 families 
and these were thought to provide the children with reassurance of the existence 
of other home educators. In one case, a parent described how his/her son had 
made pen pals through the bimonthly children’s page on a national organisation’s 
website/newsletter. Some parents also mentioned church-based or religious 
groups as a means of supporting their children’s socialisation (see section 3.3). 
Local community groups (e.g. youth clubs) were also noted as a beneficial form 
of social contact by a couple of parents. 

4.6 Financial support 

When asked about financial support, families discussed the associated costs of 
home education and the limitations of living on one income. Interviewees, partic- 
ularly those following a more structured approach, cited the additional costs of 
educational materials (e.g. schemes of work, reading series, and curriculum 
packages), private tuition and course fees which most families with children at 
school would not incur. One parent also foresaw that those families wanting to 
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enter their children for examinations would incur significant costs (see section 
5.1) . Others, particularly those living in more rural locations, discussed the high 
travel costs associated with maintaining regular contact with other families and 
for educational trips. In contrast, however, there was a view, held mainly by those 
following an autonomous approach, that home education costs were minimal. 
One parent, for example, commented that they had ‘not gone out of their way’ to 
buy resources that they would not have ordinarily purchased if their child had 
been at school. 

The majority of families reported that they had not received any financial support 
or subsidies to support home education. Some parents argued that they should be 
given the per-pupil funding allocated to schools or that the Government should 
follow similar funding approaches to other countries (e.g. the USA) where home 
educating families receive funding each year. 

Every child at school gets a certain amount. Why can’t we have that? We 
should be entitled to the same thing because , at the end of the day, we are 
going out and buying books and we are going out and buying paper and we go 
on trips etc. 

Home educator 



v Focus group data: Financial support for home educators 

From a local authority perspective, there was a view that local author- 
ities had limited access to finance and resources with which to sup- 
port home educators as the majority of funding is received on the 
basis of the numbers of pupils registered in schools. Flence, the need 
for national government support for developing this aspect of their 
remit was identified. There was a view that the local authority would 
have to know the numbers of home educators in order to be able to 
support home educators financially. 



Other parents believed that it would be useful to receive special project grants and 
funding from charitable organisations, as well as tax benefits/relief. Yet, while 
some interviewees believed monetary support would be helpful, others had very 
strong concerns that it would lead to increased regulation and accountability on 
the part of home educating families, thereby outweighing the benefits of such 
funds. 
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Where families had received some financial support towards the costs of home 
education this included subsidised admission to places of interest (see section 
4.4) , as well as monies from a local church. Other families reported that their 
children (under 16) had accessed college courses free of charge and another fam- 
ily, prepared to liaise with the local authority, received a ten per cent discount off 
local authority educational resources. 

4.7 Legal support 

Parents reported that they referred to home education organisations (publica- 
tions, websites and representatives), particularly when embarking on home 
education (see section 2.3.1), for information and guidance on the law relating to 
home education and what families were legally required to do (e.g. the need to, 
or not, inform schools and local authorities of their decision to home educate). 
Several families highlighted that they believed that local authority personnel had 
limited or factually incorrect knowledge of the law. Indeed, in some cases, par- 
ents believed local authorities deliberately withheld legal information about 
home education from families due to a fear that more parents might choose not to 
send their children to school. 

One parent felt that an added benefit of membership to a home education organi- 
sation was that they have a ‘legal team’ or legal expertise and this support would 
be readily available to them. Another, trying to prevent what he/she deemed as an 
invasive psychological assessment being carried out on his/her child, had 
accessed advice via one of the national organisations through an ‘informal net- 
work’ of home educators with experience of the law. This parent now provides 
legal support to other parents via a support line. In contrast, there was a view that 
legal support was not widely available to home educators because it is a special- 
ist area and that legal support from home education organisations was ‘ad hoc’ 
because advice was provided on a voluntary basis (due to lack of funding). 
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5 Support for 1 4-1 9 year olds 

Specific difficulties were reported by the interviewee sample pertinent to home 
educating 14-19 year olds and it was therefore considered relevant to devote a 
separate chapter to this. This chapter therefore relays the findings with regard to 
the difficulties encountered with undertaking GCSE courses and examinations, 
the sources of support/alternatives available and further support which may be 
helpful for children within this age group. 

5.1 Undertaking GCSE courses and examinations 

Some home educators considered the undertaking of GCSE courses and exami- 
nations as inconsistent with their approach. However, others wanted their 
children to have the opportunity to access these options. Of the nine families 
home educating 14-19 year olds, five are undertaking GCSE courses. Of these 
five, the children in three families are studying GCSE correspondence courses, 
e.g. through the NEC and two of these are planning to take examinations. The 
child in one family is studying GCSEs post- 16 at an FE college, whilst, in the 
remaining family, the children of secondary school age (e.g 11-16 years old) 
have entered secondary education and, as part of this, they are undertaking exam- 
inations. Home educating families who had undertaken examinations did this 
mostly via specialist examination centres (for external and international candi- 
dates). Only one child had done so as an external candidate at a school. 



Illustration: The National Extension College (NEC) 

One child was undertaking GCSE courses via the NEC. He/she was 
provided with units of work, assignments, coursework and a tutor who 
marks assignments and provides individual feedback about learning 
and progress. The materials are written to Assessment and 
Qualifications Alliance (AQA) standard and the tutors are experts in 
the subject area and in supporting distance learning. The family paid 
for the NEC courses themselves; the approximate cost of a GCSE 
course is £290. The college admits children of any age group and 
offers GCSEs, International GCSEs and A-level courses (which can 
be studied without having a GCSE in the subject) as well as some 
other courses (e.g. bookkeeping). The NEC provides a list of exami- 
nation centres that accept external candidates. It operates on similar 
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principles to the OU. As an open learning college, it is based on the 
philosophy that learning should be accessible to all and that there 
should be a range of ways to learn. If the tutor interviewed is typical, 
a considerable proportion of people involved in NEC are home learn- 
ers. The NEC advertises its appropriateness for home education on 
their website alongside numerous links to other sites of interest for 
home educators. In this example, both the home educating parent 
and the NEC tutor spoken to felt that the external verification and 
feedback the young learner received as part of the courses helped to 
build self-esteem and confidence (see case study 1). 



A number of specific issues were raised by home educators in relation to children 
undertaking GCSE courses and accessing examination centres. 



• Costs: A number of interviewees identified additional costs associated with 
home educating 14-19 year olds, particularly if formally accredited courses, 
such as GCSE courses, are undertaken. Home educators may have to cover the 
costs of the GCSE course and the examination centre themselves. However, if 
they undertake GCSEs post- 16 at FE college, this provision is usually funded 
(by the Learning and Skills Council). 

• Coursework: Undertaking GCSEs with a coursework component was report- 
ed to be a challenge as coursework must be independently assessed by a 
qualified teacher. One interviewee commented that the local authority had 
advised them to keep all their project work as this could be used for GCSE 
coursework submission. 

• Accessing examination centres: Parents reported restricted access to exami- 
nation centres which, in turn, limited the types of GCSE courses available to 
their children. Some families were able to access specialist exam centres 
designed for external candidates, such as home educated young people and 
those with English as a second language. Accessing local schools to take 
examinations was considered very difficult, with schools either unaware of 
their capacity to allow external candidates to sit examinations or unwilling or 
unable to do so. 

• Meeting SEN: A number of interviewees suggested that addressing home edu- 
cated young people’s SEN in order for them to undertake examinations was a 
challenge. Concern was expressed about how to receive extra time in exams 
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for special needs. However, anxieties were also raised about the implications 
of SEN assessments that invited authority personnel to make judgements 
about a young person’s needs. 



5.2 Sources of support/alternative options 

Some families had accessed alternative options for 14-19 year olds. These 
included alternative courses through FE colleges and schools and through other 
avenues, such as the OU or the NEC. They also included the use of tutors for spe- 
cific subject expertise and accessing work experience opportunities. 

5.2.1 FE colleges and schools 

Home educated 14-19 year olds were reported to have accessed local FE colleges 
as both under-16s and post-16, as a part-time, flexible arrangement and in order to 
participate in adult education classes. One child, aged less than 16 years, for 
example, was undertaking vocational courses at an FE college. This family had 
received support from their local authority advisor to access this provision, 
including the associated funding. Other young people were attending school or 
college on a part-time flexible basis (e.g. half a day a week) to receive support in 
a particular subject. A couple of families whose home educated children were not 
yet 14 suggested flexi-schooling was an option they were interested in pursuing if 
this meant the young person could access learning that was particularly difficult 
for them to provide (e.g. science experimentation). A range of adult education 
classes was also accessed to support 14-19 learning (including evening classes 
and attending FE college parttime). Where young people had accessed FE, experi- 
ences were positive, for instance, the home educated young people were deemed 
mature for their age group and were reported to do well in the environment. 

However, the associated costs were again raised as an issue, as well as the fol- 
lowing points: 

• Variable access to adult provision for under-16s: Although some children 
had accessed FE provision at under- 16, at least two families had been unable 
to do so. Similarly, some children had engaged in adult education classes as 
under- 16s, whereas others had not been permitted whilst under age. This high- 
lights further inconsistencies and suggests the need for awareness raising 
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amongst providers about the needs of home educators and for more equitable 
access. In addition, some families had difficulty accessing adult education pro- 
vision due to transport problems. 

• Limited FE access for under-16s: The point was made that the majority of 
FE courses available to under- 16s tended to be those accessed by schools for 
disaffected young people. Concerns were therefore raised by some home edu- 
cating parents about under- 16s attending college being educated solely with 
excluded young people. 

• Entry requirements: Some home educating families faced entry requirements to 
access further or higher education. In these cases, families were finding ways to 
meet these requirements, for instance, building portfolios, taking basic skills tests, 
getting the necessary qualifications or trialling second-hand versions of courses. 

5.2.2 University 

Two families were using the Open University (OU) to support educating 14- 19- 
year-old home learners and other families had explored the OU as a potential 
route to continue learning. The families had purchased OU courses (e.g. second 
hand from auction websites) and used these as a structure for learning and gaug- 
ing the ability and level of the young person. The OU was a valued resource and 
provided an effective means to progress into higher education. Some families 
advocated the need for more flexible entry to the OU whereby, if deemed ready, 
young people aged under 18 could embark on courses. 

At least two young people from families in the sample had entered mainstream univer- 
sity having been home educated. In both instances the young people had taken 
GCSEs, followed by A-levels (one via FE college and the other attended sixth form 
college) in order to achieve the necessary entry requirements for university education. 

5.2.3 Tutors 

Tutors were identified as a further means of support for home educating 14-19 
year olds and there were examples within the sample of these being accessed col- 
lectively by groups of home educators and privately by individuals. In two 
families, the young people learn alongside other home educated young people in 
tutored sessions. Such sessions may be delivered by a home educating parent with 
the relevant expertise or the parents may club together to pay for a private tutor. 
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Illustration: Tutors 

One of the families spoken to had accessed local tutor group sessions 
set up by, and specifically for, home learners. The group was originally 
instigated by a home educating parent who had a desire for her children 
to learn alongside other young people rather than in isolation. He/she 
also felt, for children 11-16 years old (e.g. secondary school age), it was 
harder to support the higher level and breadth of learning. The groups 
gradually attracted more and more home learners and demand grew for 
this form of learning and support. Frequent sessions are now offered in 
different subject areas (e.g. maths, English, science and art). The groups 
are run in council facilities and families pay for the sessions they attend. 
The families employ qualified teachers to deliver the sessions, with the 
advantage that these professionals are aware of the level and syllabus 
that needs to be covered in order to take examinations at GCSE level. 
Although young people are able to study to GCSE level through tutored 
sessions they faced challenges in accessing exam centres and schools 
to sit examinations as external candidates. The tutored sessions are 
advertised via one of the national home organisation websites. 



Employing private tutors was another source of support used by home educators 
of the 14-19 age range. In particular, private tutors may be used to teach the 
young person a subject that the home educating parents find difficult to teach to 
a high level, e.g. languages, or where the parents wanted the young people to 
experience learning with peers. 

5.2.4 Other forms of support 

Several home educating families spoken to were involved in researching and 
exploring career interests independently. There were examples, however, where 
home educators had been directed to the Connexions Service by their local author- 
ity advisor to discuss careers advice. In one instance, the local authority advisor 
responsible for work experience had helped a young person access a work experi- 
ence placement and conducted preliminary health and safety visits on the family’s 
behalf. Some young people were involved in part-time/holiday work or were vol- 
unteers. Overall, there seems to be a lack of information about external sources of 
support available to help arrange and access work experience opportunities. 

In particular, when home educating 14-19 year olds, emphasis appears to be 
given to preparing for transition to adult education, employment and life and 
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learning with others. In terms of the transition to adult education, accrediting and 
demonstrating ability seemed to be a key focus, for instance in gaining qualifica- 
tions, developing portfolios of work and experience and other awards, such as a 
gymnastics coaching qualification and Duke of Edinburgh awards. Home educat- 
ed 14-19 year olds also seemed to be increasingly undertaking more independent 
and individualised learning. In addition, several families emphasised the learning 
of life skills for this age group. 

Although deemed important throughout a young persons' home education, social 
support was also considered a particularly key feature of 14-19 provision, given 
the emphasis on entry to mainstream further and higher education, adult life and 
employment. Sources of support were often other home educating families, com- 
munity social activities and school and college in some instances. Although seldom 
mentioned, one family had enlisted the support of the health services in meeting the 
needs of their teenage children, by providing sex and health education. 

5.3 Further help that would be useful for 14-19 year olds 

Interviewees’ views about the further help that would be useful to support home 
educating 14-19 year olds focused on the need for more information and 
improved access and availability of support. 

Families commented that they gained information about taking GCSEs and other 
exam and post- 1 6 options from local and national home education organisations, 
from other home educating families, internet searches and local authority advi- 
sors. Despite this, a number of parents talk about the lack of coherent information 
and the lack of a clear picture of the options available for this age range. The 
incoherence of the knowledge available regarding exams and accessing further 
and higher education was highlighted by families’ different experiences. For 
instance, there was considerable variation across the participants, with some 
under- 16s able to access FE and adult education and school examinations and 
flexible access, and others not. Both those families with children aged 14-19 and 
those preparing for this phase advocated the need for more information on the 
options available for this age range. In particular, they called for clarity about 
how to undertake GCSEs and how to access examination centres and schools as 
an external candidate. They also called for improved information about how to 
access flexi-schooling, FE college (for both under- 16 and post- 16 provision) and 
the OU, together with support with associated costs. 
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v Focus group data: Access to examination centres 

Within one of the focus groups there was some discussion about how 
accessing examination centres is currently a very challenging area for 
home educators. It was suggested that this perception may be main- 
tained by the lack of collective action on the part of home educators 
on the issue and that they tend to adopt routes already established by 
other home educators to gaining access, no matter how difficult they 
may be (e.g. travelling a long distance). It was felt that there needed 
to be a local solution and local authorities could signpost home edu- 
cators better to examination centres which provide for external candi- 
dates. There was a local authority view that access to recognised 
examination centres for home educated children should not pose a 
problem and that this was something that the local authority should be 
able to arrange. However, concern was expressed that the course- 
work element of some GCSEs could lead to complications for schools 
and, as such, this issue might only be resolved by examination boards 
substituting an additional paper for the coursework aspect of GCSEs. 



For some families there did not seem to be sufficient flexibility in the range of options 
available to them as part of 14-19 learning. Many families felt there was a need to 
improve the access for home educated young people to mainstream and adult education. 
They highlighted the need for better and more flexible access to adult education classes 
and open learning courses, FE college, the OU, and GCSE and A-level provision (e.g. by 
removing age restrictions). The need for more tutored sessions for home learners was also 
raised, given the level of expertise needed to educate this age group. Interviewees called 
for greater accessibility to exam centres. In addition, due to the increasing costs associated 
with home educating 14-19 year olds, the need for support with the costs of courses and 
exam centres was advocated in some instances (particularly pertinent given families vary- 
ing experiences of the support available to under-16s). 

Inconsistencies across local authorities and FE colleges were again highlighted 
and the 14-19 age range appeared to be an area where more support could be 
made available to home educators. Home educators in this sample received 
inconsistent support from the local authority; some were supported to access col- 
lege places and funding, and others were not. There was also a perception, voiced 
by one interviewee, that local authorities had little power to influence things l ik e 
provision for under- 16s and so were of little help. This highlights the need for 
increased consistency and clarity from local authorities on the types of support 
they can offer home educators with children at this stage. 
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Improving support for home educators 



This section examines home educators’ perceptions of the adequacy of the sup- 
port available to them, the barriers to support identified by parents and their 
suggestions on how support could be improved. 

6.1 Adequacy of support 

Among home educators there were mixed views as to whether the support avail- 
able to them was adequate. Those who adopted a more structured approach to 
home education were more likely to conclude that the support available to them 
was inadequate and, conversely, those adopting a child-led approach were more 
likely to conclude that it was adequate. Where parents wanted to follow a struc- 
tured curriculum, there was reported to be a shortage of support from home 
education organisations and other home educating families. Other reasons given 
for inadequacy of support varied: limited access and funding for college courses 
(see section 5.2.1); limited access to examination centres (see section 5.1); unsat- 
isfactory support from local authorities (e.g. shortage of staff and sporadic 
visits); lack of science facilities (see section 3.5). 

Although some parents found that the support available had met their own needs they 
perceived that support available to other home educating families may indeed be inad- 
equate. For example, one parent, who was a qualified teacher felt she was more aware 
of, and able to locate educational resources than others without such experience. 

In addition, some parents concluded that they would have liked more support 
when they first embarked on home education (see section 2.4). They reported 
that they would have welcomed support from other home educating families in 
their locality or to have received support in accessing services usually accessed 
though schools (e.g. SEN assessments). 

I knew where to get the help if I wanted it by digging deep. For the average Joe 
Bloggs on the street there is just nothing, they are basically on their own. They 
have really got to know where to look. It’s not in the public domain really, it’s 
a case of knowing somebody who knows someone. 

Home educator 
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v Focus group data: Sufficiency of resources for breadth and balance 

Participants in the focus groups advocated that the nature of home 
education is concerned with depth into topics and subjects, rather 
than breadth and balance. Accordingly, families tended to find ways to 
resource and support in-depth learning in the areas the learner is 
most interested and engaged by. However, given this highly individu- 
alised approach, there may be a need for a greater breadth of 
resources to support the areas of focus adopted by individual home 
education families. A broad range of support and resources needs to 
be available to support this individualised approach. For instance, 
some parents may appreciate enhanced access to science 
resources, sports facilities and arts and cultural learning depending 
on their children’s interests. 



Of the parents who found the support available to be satisfactory, some com- 
mented that this was because they were ‘self-sufficient’, i.e. able to access any 
necessary resources, help and information independently, as and when they 
required it. Indeed, some parents believed external support, particularly from the 
local authority, to be ‘interference’ and that accessing local authority services 
could create more problems for families (e.g. by leading to inspections). Some 
interviewees were therefore keen to acknowledge that they did not need any 
external help or support (as were a significant minority responding to the online 
survey, as noted earlier). 

Others commented that the sources of support (detailed in chapter 3), particular- 
ly the presence of other home educating families in the locality, support from 
national home education organisations and local authority staff, as well as access 
to the internet, meant support available to home educating families was more 
than adequate. As one parent noted: 

I don 't think there has ever a been a point where there was no one we could 
go and ask about a problem ... / don’t think I have ever felt like we are out 
here on our own, we’ve hit a brick wall, I don’t know what to do. I think we 
have always felt there is always someone we can email, phone, talk to or 
there’s a place we can go to on the internet where we can find more informa- 
tion on something. 

Home educator 
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6.2 Obstacles to support 



This section identifies what participants felt were the main obstacles to accessing 
support for home education. 
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Online survey: Factors impeding support 

Home educators who responded to the online survey felt that there 
were two main impediments to support: negative attitudes (24 per 
cent) and lack of understanding and knowledge (15 per cent), mainly 
by local authorities and government. Lack of resources (7 per cent) 
was also identified by a significant number of respondents. Other 
influential factors highlighted included: poor communications; lack of 
clarity of roles and restricted access to courses for under-16s and lack 
of financial support. 



The majority of the 20 parents interviewed also felt that there were some obsta- 
cles to accessing support. These included, in rank order: 

• Limited financial support: The absence of any government funding to support 
home educating families; limited resources to pay for materials and activities (par- 
ticularly for fami li es living on one income and single parents); lack of discount on 
educational materials (e.g. books and software) commonly offered to schools. 

• Lack of information/inaccurate information: Inaccurate local authority 
information relating to home education and the law; schools’ lack of knowl- 
edge about home education (e.g. entering home learners as private candidates 
in examinations). Awareness raising here would be helpful. 

• Negative attitudes towards home education: Negative portrayals of home 
education by the Government and local authority staff (promoting the view 
that that children ought to/have to be educated in school); general public ques- 
tioning of parents about why their children are not at school. 

• Transport: Lack of transport, particularly for those living in rural locations 
created some difficulties (e.g. accessing evening classes). 

• Accessibility of information/resources: Difficulty accessing resources and 
materials only available to schools/teachers (e.g. restricted websites); home 
educating parents not being informed about changes in educational policy or 
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procedures to the same extent as other parents; lack of recognition of home 
education nationally (e.g. vouchers for schools). 

• Examinations: Difficulty accessing examination centres and lack of up-to- 
date examination information on examination board websites. 



6.3 How support could be improved 




Online survey: Improving support 

When asked about improving the support available to home educa- 
tors, respondents in the online survey focused mainly on enhancing 
local authority and government understanding of home education. 
The next most commonly identified aspect was the need for funding, 
without associated prescriptions of how home education should oper- 
ate and having to replicate school outcomes. A smaller number sug- 
gested the need for access to GCSE courses and examination cen- 
tres. A significant minority felt that support was adequate or wanted 
no further interference in home education. 



This section presents the perceptions of how support for home education could 
be improved. 

Throughout this report, parents’ suggestions as to how support for home education 
could be further improved have been highlighted. For example, when embarking 
on home education, suggestions included more local authority support (e.g. 
greater understanding of home education and the provision of information about 
home education organisations and local groups) and the befriending of new home 
educators by established families. Suggestions of further support for families with 
older children included more information about, and greater access to, GCSE 
courses and examinations. When asked if support could be improved, many of the 
parents either reiterated these suggestions or suggested ways to overcome the 
obstacles identified (e.g. improved access to transport). Flowever, they highlight- 
ed three key areas: financial support, access to courses for older children and 
issues concerning their relationship with local authorities. 

6.3.1 Financial support 

When interviewees were asked what further support they required, the most com- 
mon response related to financial support. Interviewed parents suggested they 
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would like greater access to places of interest for free or at a reduced rate to the 
same degree as schools. In addition, that obtaining concessions should be made 
simpler as often discounted rates were only available to families if they were 
requested in advance and this was felt to be restricting. Other suggestions were to 
create a directory of places where home educators could receive concessions and 
for more places to be geared towards home educators rather than school groups. 
Families also commented that reduced costs of materials, particularly software, 
in the same way as schools received discounted rates, would be beneficial. One 
parent suggested that it would be useful if home educating families were VAT 
registered as a further way to reduce the costs of materials. 

6.3.2 Access to courses for older children 

Interviewees thought that greater access to courses, and the financial support to 
pay for these, could be ensured. It was also suggested that FE colleges could pro- 
vide courses specifically for home educated young people rather than courses 
aimed at adults or disaffected young people. Along with college courses, they 
thought that other learning activities, such as summer schools or gifted and tal- 
ented provision, or events run by museums and galleries specifically for school 
groups, ought be opened up to home educators. 

6.3.3 Local authority relations 

Some of the families described ways in which the support from local authorities 
could be improved. There were calls from the parents interviewed for interaction 
between local authorities and home educating families to be more positive and for 
local authority staff to be more supportive (without appearing to be interfering). 
Some interviewees felt that both parties needed better information on the law relat- 
ing to home education and that local authority staff needed to have a greater 
understanding of home education. For example, one parent described how it would 
be rare for a local authority inspector to understand home education because they do 
a nine-to-five job and are very likely to send their children to school. She comment- 
ed: ‘We had four weeks out in Scandinavia where we learnt more about history and 
culture but it would take an exceptional inspector to see that.’ Another parent, who 
had a negative experience of the local authority, suggested that there ought to be a 
national agreement that local authorities do not appoint people who disagree with 
home education to such a post. Raised awareness of the legal status of home educa- 
tion, not only amongst local authorities, as also considered beneficial. 
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As noted previously, there appeared to be considerable inconsistency across local 
authorities in terms of the amount and type of support they were able to provide 
for home educating families. Although one parent found the support from his/her 
local authority to be beneficial, he/she recognised that other families in other 
parts of the country have had different experiences. This parent stated that, 
because there is no direct funding to local authorities for home educators, the 
post is usually picked up by an education welfare officer, school improvement 
officer or a retired headteacher working part time, which means there is no conti- 
nuity of support. In his/her local authority the same person had been doing the 
job for five years and the officer had had time to build up resources and both the 
officer and parents are able to learn from each other. Yet this parent also indicat- 
ed the potential hostility from other home educators to the notion of local 
authority support due to a belief in a hidden agenda. 

In a small number of cases, families also felt there should be more local authori- 
ty staff with a remit for home education, especially in areas where there was a 
large number of home educating families. Suggestions for greater access to local 
authority representatives (e.g. more visits and a phone line), as well as better 
relationships with local authorities, to prevent the ‘them and us’ divide, were 
seen to be important. 

v Focus group data: Local authority support 

When participants in the focus groups were asked to identify the key 
messages they would like this research to convey, the following key 
messages emerged. They advocated that local authorities require train- 
ing and statutory guidance on how to support and deal with home edu- 
cation. They thought that home education should be presented in local 
authority and school information as a valid and legal option and alter- 
native to mainstream schooling and that the relationship between local 
authorities and home educators could be strengthened through consul- 
tation. Authorities should have access to funding and resources to sup- 
port home education. Finally, focus group participants suggested that 
local authority support and involvement should be sufficiently flexible 
and differentiated depending on individual home educators’ needs. 
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7 Case studies 



Introduction 

From the 20 home educating parents interviewed for the main part of the study, six 
families were selected to provide more detailed illustrative case studies. These 
were selected to illustrate a range of approaches and circumstances, as well as to 
illustrate the utilisation by home educating families of a variety of different sources 
and types of support. They were often therefore those where more information was 
available on the sources and types of support they had accessed. The names of the 
families involved in the case studies have been changed to protect their identity. 

Each case study includes a diagrammatic representation which illustrates the 
resource and support take-up of the individual case-study families. All the dia- 
grams are set out on the same dual axis matrix. The vertical axis represents the 
continuum between structured learning approaches and autonomous learning 
approaches. The horizontal axis represents the continuum between institutional 
sources of support and informal sources. Thus, in this context, the local authority 
appears at the institutional end of the continuum, while the extended family 
would be at the opposite end. The size of each ‘balloon’ indicates very approxi- 
mately the apparent relative importance of each item of support. Plotting these 
diagrams is clearly not an exact science. Sources are placed on each matrix 
according to the best judgement of the researcher, based on the interviews under- 
taken. These diagrams are meant to be indicative and illustrative and seek to 
show the range of ways in which resources and support can be marshalled to sup- 
port differing intentions. Each diagram also includes a very brief summary of 
salient facts about the circumstances in which home education is taking place. 

Each case study has been set out in the same format: 

• background and context 

• reasons for home educating 

• educational approach 

• embarking on home education 

• support accessed 

• adequacy of support. 
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A brief summary of each case study is provided. 

Case study 1 : The Smith Family 

Jane is nearly 16 years old and was withdrawn from school as a result of long-term 
difficulties with experiencing feelings of panic and phobia. A major part of Jane’s 
curriculum consists of maths, geography, biology, art, media, ICT, RE, history and 
world issues, for most of which a cross-curricular approach is adopted. Alongside 
this, Jane takes NEC sociology, history and English. The Smith family’s most sig- 
nificant sources of support have been one of the home education organisations and 
the internet, as well as the NEC, although local authority support was significant in 
the early stages in reaffirming the decision to home educate. 

Case study 2: The Davis Family 

Mark is 14 years old and was withdrawn from school as a result of his older siblings’ 
experiences of bullying and their consequently being home educated. Mark follows 
core subjects plus areas that are of interest to him. Mrs Davis’s approach has become 
less stmctured since she only has Mark at home. The Davis family’s most significant 
sources of support are the internet and the wider family network, although they have 
also had local authority support to access college and work experience. 

Case study 3: The James Family 

There are three children in the family (two girls and a boy) range from 10 to 15 
years old. The parents decided to home educate because they felt that the school 
process ‘homogenised’ learners and from a desire to spend more time with their 
children. Their approach was described as ‘a balance of reasonably structured with 
a capacity for autonomy’. The James family’s most significant sources of support 
are the internet, the library, a museum and other local community facilities. 

Case study 4: The Flarrison Family 

There are six young people in the family, ranging from 15 to 28 years old, all 
home educated. The family have been home educating for 25 years. The two 
youngest children, aged 15 and 17, are still receiving home schooling. Home 
education was a result of dissatisfaction with local schools and their approach to 
learning. An autonomous approach initially, but, over the years, a greater degree 
of structure, particularly with the youngest children. The most significant sources 
of support accessed by the family include the national home education organisa- 
tions and tutor groups set up through local home education networks. 
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Case study 5: The Donaldson Family 

Lee is nine years old and home education was motivated by a lack of school sup- 
port for the child’s needs. It focuses on the basics, maths and English, plus 
experiential learning through projects. The most significant sources of support 
for the Donaldson family have been the tutors who have been accessed for partic- 
ular subject areas and a small city farm. 

Case study 6: The Coleman Family 

The children in the family range from 11 to 2 1 years old. The family have been 
home educating for 16 years. Parents’ own negative experiences of school pro- 
vided one of the main motivations for their children to be home educated. Their 
approach to education is described as ‘entirely autonomous’. One of the national 
home education organisations and the internet have been the most important 
sources of support for the family. 
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Case study 1 : The Smith Family 



Background and context 

Jane is nearly 16 and lives with her parents in an urban area. Jane’s mother had 
worked as a primary school teacher. Initially, Jane’s father found the moves 
towards home education as problematic as he did not experience or understand 
the problems Jane faced with school. As the home education experience has pro- 
gressed, he has become totally supportive. The decision was taken not to tell the 
immediate family about educating Jane at home as Jane’s mother predicted oppo- 
sition from them, rather than support. As a result, the move towards home 
education has been ‘a go it alone thing’. 

Reasons for home educating 

Since the latter stages of her time at primary school, Jane began to experience 
feelings of panic and phobia. Jane managed to continue attending school (to var- 
ious degrees) for two years. Jane’s mother continued to support her daughter 
whilst at secondary school, including, for example, waiting in the car park whilst 
Jane followed a reduced timetable. Hence, a flexible approach was followed, 
involving Jane attending school for several hours, then returning home with work 
to complete, with special educational needs coordinator (SENCO) support. Pro- 
fessional input was provided, chiefly in the form of educational psychology, 
although this was not seen to have been effective. Jane’s mother contends that the 
line pursued by these professionals focused on striving to get Jane to attend 
school as this was ‘the thing she must do’. As a result, both Jane and her mother’s 
anxiety increased. As a final effort, she created a cognitive behavioural therapy 
programme for her daughter, containing gradual steps to encourage and support 
school attendance. However, it was finally realised that the situation was not 
going to be resolved: 

It was not what the psychologist said; ‘you must continue this [attending 
school] or you will not have a life’. It was; ‘My God. If she does continue this, 
[anxiously attempting to attend school], she won’t have a life. 

Home educator 
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Mrs Smith points out that the final decision came from Jane herself as she had 
wanted to continue trying to attend school. Hence, school attendance was said to 
have ‘just fizzled out from March a couple of years ago to her being deregistered 
in the July’. At the same time, she had been using the internet to gather back- 
ground information on alternative forms of education for her daughter. 

Educational approach 

Mrs Smith suggested that their approach to home education is not as structured as 
some that she has read about as Jane is not told what work to do, how long to 
spend on each task and how many hours a day to spend working. However, she 
also notes that there is more structure than in some cases: ‘Someone saying to 
their child “You can play guitar all day” would think of it [our approach] as struc- 
tured’. Educational opportunities and experiences are also provided through 
courses followed through the NEC. 

Embarking on home education 

Difficulties encountered at the beginning included the attitudes and approaches 
of professionals, with, for example, the educational psychologists being deter- 
mined to promote, and focus on, the pursuit of school attendance. In addition, 
Mrs Smith also notes that support from teachers at the school was variable during 
the lead-up to her daughter engaging in full-time home education. Some teachers 
provided work for her to do, whilst others were less forthcoming. 

Despite these problems, some initial sources of help and support were available. 
The family therapist proved to be a useful source of support, especially in terms of 
addressing the feelings of guilt that Mrs Smith had about her daughter’s problems 
in accessing school. In addition, Mrs Smith contends that the need to address Jane’s 
psychological state prior to focusing on her educational experience and develop- 
ment was paramount. The local authority representative proved to be highly 
supportive in this. ‘He was 100 per cent supportive about educating at home.’ The 
positive attitude of the local authority representative is said, by the mother, to have 
been ‘amazing’, although she also notes that the lateness of his initial visit (seven 
months after Jane had been deregistered) might preclude any practical support with 
the setting up of home education. This was attributed to lack of sufficient resources 
for supporting home education within the local authority. 
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Practical assistance came from home education organisations, especially the informa- 
tion derived from one organisation’s website. Information regarding the mechanisms 
and processes involved in re-registering sections of GCSEs was identified as having 
been of particular use. Mrs Smith comments that the ‘[national organisation name] 
site and their information is absolutely brilliant’ and had already provided the family 
with a good knowledge of home education opportunities before the local authority 
representative visited. In addition to practical support, access to the website has facil- 
itated the development of knowledge and understanding of other people’s 
experiences. This has led to a degree of reassurance for Mrs Smith, through being in 
contact with people ‘who thought it was not weird to not attend school’. 

Support accessed 

The sources of support accessed by the Smith family are illustrated in Figure 2. 

In terms of supporting learning, key sources of information have included the inter- 
net and the Independent, the national newspaper. The internet has enabled Mrs 
Smith to identify age-appropriate National Curriculum work for Jane to do, whilst 
at the same time, both sources have enabled Jane to follow topics of particular 
interest. The range and quality of information on the internet is said to have sup- 
ported and enhanced the use of other materials, such as published study materials. 

A major part of Jane’s curriculum consists of maths, geography, biology, art, 
media, ICT, RE, history and world issues, for most of which a cross-curricular 
approach is adopted. Alongside this, Jane takes NEC sociology, history and Eng- 
lish. Attempts were made to pursue educational activities through several extension 
colleges, although these were generally seen to be unsuitable - one because of the 
predicted level of involvement from the college in the family’s situation. The fam- 
ily thought that this was going to be too much like school and therefore not 
suitable. Mrs Smith notes that the NEC was seen as offering the best and most 
appropriate support for Jane. The educational packages available, coupled with the 
approach of specific freelance tutors, are seen as meeting Jane’s educational needs: 

You get an amazing package, four massive files [one file per subject] with the 
whole of the NEC curriculum in it and there are topics and units with assign- 
ments plus coursework ... you send it to the tutor, who marks it. 

Home educator 
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Figure 2 The Smith Family 
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The GCSE history course consists of 15 assignments with a view to completing an 
AQA exam as an external candidate at a local school or college at the end of two years. 
The NEC supplies students with a list of possible centres. The outside involvement is 
seen as particularly useful, so that Jane gets the input and perspective of people other 
than her mother. Outside endorsement of the work she completes is seen as particularly 
beneficial and the flexibility of the approach is seen as contributing to its effectiveness. 
For example, assignments can be passed between students and tutors via email or by 
post. Jane likes receiving post so this is then preferred method of communication. 

Despite the facilities available to sit exams through the NEC, Mrs Smith does not 
envisage her daughter, at this stage, sitting the exams for the four GCSE courses 
she is pursuing. ‘Going into school to take exams with people she does not know 
is asking too much.’ The NEC had sent the family a list of possible exam centres, 
although there had been difficulties in securing schools’ agreement. Similarly, 
the tutor recognises the difficulties Jane faces in attending a venue to sit exams. 

In terms of opportunities for social interaction, Mrs Smith is aware through one 
of the national organisation websites that some home educators do get together in 
groups, although she and Jane have not pursued this route. In the early stages of 
home education, Jane had found it useful to talk to other children through the 
organisation, although, as her confidence has returned, she has made friends with 
young people attending school, whom she sees socially. 

Adequacy of support 

In terms of additional help that would have been beneficial in the early stages, 
Mrs Smith was surprised at the school’s lack of experience and understanding of 
the situation. Indeed, the school’s SENCO has since used the experience and les- 
sons learned from Jane’s situation to assist another child at the school. 

I could not believe that no one could understand what she was experiencing. It 
took us a year to convince the SENCO that Jane was not putting it on. 

Home educator 

In addition, for the local authority to provide meaningful support at this stage, 
she thinks that an initial visit would need to follow shortly after deregistration 
and that local authorities therefore need sufficient ‘manpower’ focused on home 
education to ensure that this can be achieved. 
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Mrs Smith feels that access to exam centres is an area that could be improved. 
Home invigilation is said to be offered in a limited number of cases through the 
OU, although it is expensive. 

Mrs Smith suggests that support for home educators could be improved if aware- 
ness and promotion were increased. This was raised in relation to her experiences 
of the educational psychologist’s approach to Jane’s situation. The freelance tutor 
also notes that increased awareness of organisations, such as the NEC, could 
improved home educators’ situations as he/she feels that this information may be 
hard to access through schools. 

Mrs Smith also raised access to funding to facilitate the increased use of 
resources as an issue. She feels that the funding received by the school could be 
allocated to home educators, although she believes that the ‘strings attached’ to 
this would outweigh the financial benefits. Mrs Smith is able to stay at home and 
support Jane’s learning, but she notes that other young people may not have this 
advantage as their parents may need to work. ‘You cannot stop your job. Out- 
siders are not going to support you financially. ’ 
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Case study 2: The Davis Family 



Background and context 

There are three children in the household. The two older siblings, now aged 21 
and 19, both came out of school in year nine. The youngest child, Mark, came out 
of school just after his siblings, when he was seven years old and has now been 
home educated for seven years. The family live in an urban environment, and 
although they are aware of other home educators in the area, do not generally 
interact with them. 

Reasons for home educating 

One of the eldest children suffered bullying whilst in year nine and, according to 
the family, there was no suitable alternative provision (the offer of a tutor for one 
hour a week). This child was therefore removed from school. The second eldest 
child then became the focus of bullying at school and she also became home edu- 
cated, despite wanting to remain at school, because of the family’s concerns over 
her safety. At this time, the youngest child no longer wished to attend school as 
his sisters were staying at home. 

Educational approach 

Initially, Mrs Davis’s approach to education was characterised by a significant 
degree of structure. This was deemed appropriate, at the time, because of having 
to manage three children of different ages who were being educated at home. 
Once the two eldest children finished their home education, the approach became 
characterised by a greater degree of autonomy for Mark. 

All the children pursued maths, English and science. They decided that the chil- 
dren would ‘study a little bit of everything’, so that, if they did ever want to 
return to school, they would have the required background knowledge. As the 
home education progressed, the parents decided to follow the children’s interests 
and concentrate on the core subjects plus others: ‘Whatever takes their fancy at 
the time’. Their approach was also underpinned by a perceived need to focus on 
‘learning to learn’: 
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One of the things that they have to learn when they come out of school is how 
to leam because at school it is all done for them but when they came out it was 
like; ‘we don’t know the answer, we will have to find the answer, how are we 
going to do it? 

Home educator 

Initially, the parents sought to teach their children in the same way that they 
themselves had been taught at school, although over time, their methods and 
approaches have changed, developing their own teaching and learning styles to 
suit the children and the environment. This is seen as an interactive process 
whereby the children and their parents have learned together, the process having 
become easier as time has progressed. 

Mrs Davis aims to keep Mark above the standard expected for his age through 
teaching him herself. They follow the core subjects, along with other areas that 
he expresses an interest in. There is not a rigidly structured timetable in place, 
although the week’s education is generally ordered so that particular subjects are 
pursued on specific days. Within this, there is flexibility so that additional time 
can be devoted to a specific topic, especially if Mark is having difficulty in fully 
understanding it. Mrs Davis sees this as being a particularly important aspect of 
home education. 

Embarking on home education 

The process of instigating home education for their children did not prove to be 
as difficult as the parents had originally anticipated. They suggested that they 
‘threw themselves in at the deep end’ and purchased revision/study aides with 
which to teach their children. The family used the experience of home education 
to ‘get back to basics’, for example, by improving their grounding in English. 
The internet proved to be an essential means of support, providing access to a 
greater range of resources than the initial book-orientated approach. 

The family feels that they were very much on their own and developed their own 
approach to home education. Mr Davis contends that initial visits and input from 
the local authority did not support the family’s decision to home educate, and as 
such, were not useful. However, as time progressed and the family became fur- 
ther involved in home education, the monitoring visit that occurred after four or 
five months was seen as a turning point. This provided an opportunity for discus- 
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sion with the local authority about sources of information and guidance, provid- 
ing them with reassurance and confidence that they were ‘on the right track’: ‘It 
was like having someone coming in and actually turning out to be a friend and 
that was the take-off point really.’ A key element was the realisation that they 
were delivering ‘over and above’ what was required for their children. Hence, in 
addition to the confidence boost, this allowed or prompted the family to re-assess 
their approach to home education. As a result, a more relaxed and more flexible 
stance was taken and the whole family derived a greater sense of enjoyment of 
home education after this point. The local authority continued to conduct biannu- 
al monitoring visits and the family also contacted the local authority, on 
occasion, via email. No other sources of help were accessed, and the family does 
not see that any particular support or guidance was lacking. 

Support accessed 

The sources of support accessed by the Davis family are illustrated in Figure 3. 

The family use curriculum books and materials that are used in schools and the 
internet is the main source of the exercise work that Mark undertakes. They com- 
monly accessed websites based in the USA because of the availability of better 
resources, possibly indicating the more advanced and accepted nature of home 
education. The teachers’ pages of the Texas department of education’s website 
are used to gain information and advice, particularly for Standard Assessment 
Test (SAT) examinations and age-relevant assignments. In addition, Mrs Davis is 
also active in accessing locally available resources and opportunities for Mark, 
including, for example, the nature of the basic skills provision at the local col- 
lege. The local library is also used as a resource base. 

Furthermore, the knowledge, information and expertise contained within the 
wider family network have been identified as a highly significant location of 
resources to support home education. The children have supported each other, 
through reading and discussing books with each other. Since the family concep- 
tualise and operationalise learning as a ‘24-hour thing’, watching a TV 
programme can inspire debate and discussion. Extended family members are also 
involved, for example, a close relative is a zoologist and they have discussions 
about conservation, and Mark’s grandmother does cooking with him. Mr and 
Mrs Davis contend that there is always someone in the family who knows some- 
thing that they want to know more about. 
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Figure 3 The Davis Family 
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Beyond the family, community-based links have also proved useful sources of 
information. Conversations with war veterans on Remembrance Sunday, for 
example, are felt to have helped history ‘to come alive’ for Mark, as did meeting 
and talking to a holocaust survivor who Mark met whilst on holiday: ‘Support 
from the local community is there if you ask and people are very willing to help 
if they can’ (parents). 

In this family’s case, home education organisations, associations and networks 
do not constitute a regularly accessed source of support. On the whole they have 
had no other support from other home educating families. They suggest that most 
of the other families’ approaches are unstructured and that home education 
groups are more about socialisation of the children rather than learning. 

During their home education experiences, the family has made several contacts 
with local colleges. At the current time, Mark has expressed an interest in attend- 
ing a land-based/agricultural college in the future, so Mrs Davis has visited the 
college to collect information. Prior to this, one of the elder children had wished 
to study travel and tourism. A place at the local college was facilitated, secured 
and funded through the local authority. This proved to be a successful venture 
and the young person achieved a ‘student of the year’ award. Local authority per- 
sonnel have also been key in facilitating work experience placements for the 
children in this family. In one case, the placement in a school for disabled chil- 
dren led to the young person accessing college to study childcare. 

Adequacy of support 

The accessing of formal information is an area where Mr and Mrs Davis suggest 
there are difficulties and further support is required: ‘People don’t tell you. There 
is a lack of advice forthcoming and unless you actually dig deep, people won’t 
tell you.’ Having said this, both parents agree that the local authority and agen- 
cies/services, such as Connexions, have been helpful when contacted. As a 
means of improvement, Mr Davis suggested that it could be beneficial if local 
authorities worked together nationally to produce guidance on where to locate 
required information. 

Similarly, the family believe that improved access to existing sources of informa- 
tion, such as the national grid for learning website, is called for. Although seen as 
a useful resource, sections of the website are only accessible to schools and they 
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suggest that it should be open to home educators, or at least to the local authority 
who could issue home educators with passwords. 

Funding was also raised as an issue in terms of additional support for home edu- 
cation. In this case, the family notes that they are fortunate in that they have the 
financial resources allowing them to purchase the resources necessary to support 
their children’s education. However, it is suggested that other home educators 
could benefit from some of the funding that a child’s school would have 
received, especially to allow for the renting/leasing of laptop computers. 
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Case Study 3: The James Family 



Background and context 

The James family have been home educating their children for three years. The chil- 
dren, aged between 10 and 15, two girls and a boy, attended mainstream school prior 
to becoming home educated. Initially, the family trialled home educating for a three- 
month period, and then progressed forward from there as they felt it was working well. 

Reasons for home educating 

The family decided to home educate because they felt the school process 
‘homogenised’ learners, churning children out with GCSEs in numerous subjects, 
but with a lack of depth of learning in any of these areas. The family were also moti- 
vated towards home educating from a desire to spend more time with their children. 

Educational approach 

The family’s approach to home educating is a balance of reasonably structured 
learning coupled with the capacity for autonomy, choice and self-direction. The 
approach is undeipinned by a philosophy that human behaviour is directed by 
both needs and the self, and that behaviour has consequences; the children learn 
about the consequences of their behaviour through autonomy and self-direction. 
Mr James is the main home educator, but he is supported by his wife, who works 
full time within the local authority SEN department. They regard themselves as 
‘facilitators’ of learning, rather than teachers. The parents draw on their own expe- 
riences of education and business to home educate their children. For instance, the 
home learning is ‘goal-directed’, modelling some business approaches. 

The children enjoy freedom in their learning, with the capacity to be able to explore 
deeply into topics and subject areas depending on their interests. Emphasis is placed 
on the children experiencing learning through different activities and sites of learning: 

The wonderful thing about home education is that it is not really home educa- 
tion. You are out there in the world, the world is your classroom. We do castles 
and history and all sorts of things. 

Home educator 
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The educational approach is also personalised to each of the children’s needs. 
One of the three children in the family has learning difficulties so learns less aca- 
demic skills and more life skills. 

Embarking on home education 

When the family first explored the idea of home educating they had little knowl- 
edge of what to do and where to get support. They were ‘stepping out into the 
dark’. They gradually gathered books and information from the internet and 
joined one of the national home education organisations to explore possible ped- 
agogy and approaches. The family found the children’s school supportive of their 
decision to home educate and were offered access to the resources at the school 
and the option of short-term attendances. This potential source of support later 
diminished due to the authorities’ restrictions on non-attending students and the 
children were subsequently deregistered. 

In the early days of embarking on home education the family found the internet 
invaluable as a source of information and research. However, they found the mod- 
els of home education promoted in much of the literature and home education 
organisations did not quite fit their circumstances. Drawing on their own experi- 
ences and knowledge of education and business, their approach to home educating 
began to grow organically. They decided to begin with how to learn, rather than 
what to learn, and decided they would learn through developing their skills. They 
used the internet to gather CD courses on typing and improving memory and read- 
ing. Gradually, the family realised this type of learning was too formal and they 
were more interested in exploring different topics in project work. 

On reflection, the family feel there is little other support they would have l ik ed in the 
process of embarking on home education. However, they feel other families forced to 
home educate and with less confidence, may need support. For themselves it is more 
important that they researched and explored their own approach independently. 

Support accessed 

The sources of support accessed by the James family are illustrated in Figure 4. 
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Figure 4 The James Family 
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The family unit is the primary source of support in home educating. The two par- 
ents support each other and the older children support the younger learners in the 
family. Local community facilities, local home education organisations, the 
internet and the library are the family’s other main sources of support. The chil- 
dren are involved with swimming, riding, karate and dance classes, as well as a 
local youth theatre group that are all open to the general public rather than specif- 
ic home learner provision. One of the children has a statement of Special 
Educational Needs (SEN) so the family receive some advisory support from the 
local authority in relation to computers/IT, e.g. recommending programmes. 

The family socialises with other local home educating families as a member of a 
local home education organisation, engaging in shared days out and weekend 
activities. Access to support from other home educating families was restricted 
by the geographical distances involved, but nevertheless this was felt to meet the 
family’s needs adequately. The family is also a member of one of the national 
home education organisations, though now established and confident in home 
educating, they are only a minimal source of support, for instance, providing 
book and contact lists. 

All three children, as well as the parents, are regular users of the National Muse- 
um of Wales where they access both sessions and events for home and non-home 
learners. In addition to the general museum, the museum offers workshops for 
schools and has recently begun offering monthly workshops for home learners as 
this group emerged as frequent users of the museum. The one-day themed work- 
shops cover varying topics relating to science and geology, and involve four 
one-hour sessions, including a tour around the current exhibition, talks from the 
members of staff and sessions with creative and hands-on activities. The James 
family were one of 200 home educating families who visit the museum work- 
shops, reflecting the importance of the support role provided by such a facility. 
The museum workshops provide a social as well as an educational role in sup- 
porting both home educators and learners in terms of providing a forum for them 
to meet and share experiences and ideas. 

The eldest child in the family, aged 15, is not studying for GCSEs as these assess- 
ments are deemed by the family to be burdensome, superfluous and unnecessary 
to progressing onto further and higher education. Instead, she is preparing to 
embark on an OU degree. The family purchased a second-hand copy of the OU 
foundation course and she is having a practice run and will then apply for the 
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course. As the family made the decision not to do GCSEs and A-level examina- 
tions they feel there is little additional support they need for education in this 
phase. However, the family clearly value having the alternative and flexibility 
provided by the OU system. 

Adequacy of support 

The family feel their support needs were minimal due to their reasons for decid- 
ing to home educate. In particular, the decision to home educate was seen as a 
choice rather than as a last resort to meet the children’s needs. In this regard, they 
feel confident in their own ability to explore information, draw on their own 
experience, background and ideology and are thus able to resource and support 
themselves in many regards. Greater levels of support are deemed to be more 
necessary for those families who embark on home education through necessity, 
rather than by choice. Indeed, the family do not advocate the need to financially 
support home educators who make the choice to home educate in preference to 
other provision. 

Despite the family’s independent resourcefulness they valued a range of different 
learning environments to support diverse learning experiences, though these 
were often not specifically run for home learners. Such facilities include the 
internet, a national museum, local sports facilities offering swimming, sports and 
dance lessons. The availability of such facilities clearly played a key role in sup- 
porting the family’s needs in home educating their children. 

There are two areas where the family feel more support is needed; science educa- 
tion and social activities for older children. In terms of the former, the family felt 
that higher study of science education would need to be supported by access to 
laboratory facilities. This is currently only a minor issue for the family as the 
children are more interested in the arts. In terms of the latter, the younger chil- 
dren in the family benefited from meeting up with and sharing activities with 
other home learners. However, these activities are often aimed at younger chil- 
dren and are therefore less appealing for older children and they are less likely to 
attend. Thus, there may be a need for more support to enable greater socialisation 
amongst older (14+) home educated young people. 
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Case study 4: The Harrison Family 



Background and context 

There are six young people in the family, (four male and two female), ranging 
from 15 to 28 years old, and they have all been home educated. The two youngest 
children aged 15 and 17 are still receiving home schooling. Both the mother and 
father are educated to university level and feel that their level of knowledge means 
that they are confident in their abilities to teach their children without needing to 
access any particular sources of information or resources. Hence, Mrs Harrison 
supports the children’s learning and their' father, a doctor, contributes where possi- 
ble. Overall, the family have been home educating for 25 years. The family live in 
a city with good transport links and other home educators live in the area. 

Reasons for home educating 

Mrs Harrison’s own experiences of school involved attending a small church 
school and as a result of these positive experiences, she would have preferred her 
children to have had similar opportunities. A visit to the local primary school 
with her son, however, is said to have left Mrs Harrison shocked by the state of 
the old Victorian building and its impoverished resources. In addition, it is felt 
that the school’s approach to learning was not sufficiently structured enough for 
her son. As a result, it was decided that she would not send him to school. 

Several years later, Mrs Harrison became aware of one of the national home edu- 
cation organisations and attended a meeting with other families where she was 
informed about the laws relating to home education. She was enlightened by the 
realisation that parents had the right to educate their children at home, and, as she 
had no desire to send her children to school, (in the absence of what she deemed 
to be a ‘suitable’ school in the local area), she became a home educator. Later, the 
family’s three eldest children did access free-school (a parent-teacher coopera- 
tive) on a part-time basis, which was a highly creative time for them. 

Educational approach 

Initially, the approach to home education was characterised by a degree of autono- 
my and flexibility, including social and physical activities with other home 
educating families. However, over the years this approach has taken on a greater 
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degree of structure, particularly in the case of the youngest children. As a result, for 
example, there is the expectation that they will sit and learn maths and English. 
This development is said to have occurred, in part because Mrs Harrison has grown 
more experienced in home education, and also because of the specific learning 
requirements of the youngest children. It is suggested that, being boys, writing and 
discipline could be less natural for them than it was in the case of the older chil- 
dren. As a result, they required a different approach from that of the others. 

Embarking on home education 

Mrs Harrison felt isolated initially but, as she had three young children, they soon 
started to blend together. In addition, the actual process of educating the children 
is felt to have been within the parents’ capabilities. 

Anyone could teach their children with almost nothing in their hand at age 
four, it depends what your concept of education is. 

Home educator 

The approach taken has reflected Mrs Harrison’s creativity. She loves to read and 
has taught the children to read naturally with any reading scheme that came to 
hand. Similarly, when the children expressed an interest in more scientific areas, 
their father provided greater levels of input. 

Support accessed 

The sources of support accessed by the Harrison family are illustrated in Figure 5. 

Mrs Harrison notes that the main source of help/support in the initial stages of 
home education came from her husband. They were able to work together and 
gained confidence in their home education abilities. Other information and 
advice, at this stage, was generated via reading one of the national home educa- 
tion organisation’s magazines, articles and other materials. 

Because the family were on a low income they would write off for free materials 
and resources, get them second hand from jumble sales, charity shops and later on 
the family also began to borrow resources from other home educators. Support 
accessed includes information and resources to meet specific educational and 
learning needs of the children, including dyslexia. Mrs Harrison also attended a 
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dyslexia support group at the local library where she saw a demonstration of a 
typing system that could promote and assist the development of improved literacy 
and communication skills. Support has also been generated within the immediate 
family, with, for example, one of the older daughters providing piano lessons and 
the elder son helping the younger one with a computer project. 

As time progressed, other home educators have become an important source of 
support and resources and it is noted that the range of social activities and groups 
has grown gradually over the years. These are mostly social groups with other 
home educators that meet in a community hall, meeting hut, adventure play- 
ground or nature reserve and usually include crafts, music and free play. Sports 
facilities in the local area are said to be limited (the situation having worsened by 
the closure of the local swimming pool). The main facility accessed is the local 
leisure centre and adventure playgrounds. 

The joint commitment of groups of home educating families to fund and support 
tutor groups has been a vital source of support for older children. For three or 
four years parents in the locality have organised tutor groups of up to ten chil- 
dren, including professionally tutored groups in maths, English, science, art and 
music. These took place in premises hired from the local authority but, as they 
expanded, were held in a variety of locations (e.g. a scout hut, community hall, 
people’s homes). Tutors take the children through a set curriculum; they aim to 
cover the GCSE syllabus although it is the responsibility of the parents should 
their children want to take examinations to find an examination centre and do the 
necessary administration. The crucial element of success hinges on the ability to 
access good tutors who understand the children and who work in the way that 
home educators like them to work with the children. This network of support has 
taken considerable time to develop and evolve, but is now regarded by Mrs Elar- 
rison as being highly effective. It is contended that making the effort to find out 
what resources and networks are available to home educators can be a very valu- 
able and rewarding experience, opening up a whole range of opportunities. In 
terms of accessing these other groups, one of the children interviewed notes that 
these were useful and valuable experiences, in terms of practical learning, as well 
as the opportunities for social interaction with other young people. 

National home education organisations and networks have been identified as 
having provided access to support, information and assistance when necessary. It 
is suggested that the home education networks can be a highly effective source of 
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Figure 5 The Harrison Family 
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specialised, (often legally-orientated) advice and knowledge. One home education 
organisation is seen to have been particularly important. Legal expertise within 
the network has been disseminated in a variety of ways, e.g. through publications, 
telephone and email networking, as well as through meetings and gatherings, 
which have included home education camps and residential conferences. 

Although computers are available in the house, one of the children interviewed 
contends that books were the primary source of information, especially in the 
early stages. As time progressed, he was able to access internet resources, 
through local libraries, for example, but it is suggested that the internet, in this 
case, had not been a major source of information. 

The family has not accessed the local authority for support and feels that the local 
authority does not have anything to offer, largely because of a lack of power, or 
will to promote and support home education. The family has not accessed any 
direct financial support. Although seen as potentially beneficial, financial input 
from external sources is not regarded as being welcome as ‘it would probably 
change the nature of home education and would come with increased regulation, 
so I am not interested’. 

Adequacy of support 

In relation to specific learning needs of her children, Mrs Harrison contends that, 
despite accessing information on dyslexia from a national home education organ- 
isation publication, she did not have access to sufficient resources to support her 
son’s learning. Although various support packages are available they are not 
accessible unless the family purchases them privately at significant cost. 

Access to examinations is an area that could be improved. Mrs Harrison notes 
that she has recently had contact with the local authority regarding assistance in 
securing access to college places for under 16 s, although the senior advisor 
appears to have had little success so far in engaging colleges in this respect. The 
local authority did provide details of a headteacher who may allow children to sit 
examinations at his school. The paperwork process was completed, but the head- 
teacher subsequently refused the request. As a solution to this, the family has, in 
the past, accessed examinations through attending FE colleges and pursuing the 
‘one-year top-up GCSEs intended for those who have just left school and need to 
improve grades’ : 
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That is how our children have continued their education and all of them 
have made use of that and one of them made total use of that and did GCSEs 
and A levels through FE college. It was not easy and he got a lot of individ- 
ual tutoring at home and he did get to university which is an incredible 
achievement really. 

Home educator 

One of the children interviewed notes that the ability to access college, (and suc- 
cessfully sit GCSE examinations pre-16), had been particularly beneficial. 
However, changes in the access limitations means that this resource is no longer 
available to children under 16 years of age, so limiting the opportunities on offer. 
Mrs Harrison feels that this is an area that needs addressing as the family now has 
to access and fund private tutors and find examinations centres independently. 

In terms of additional help and assistance, Mrs Harrison feels it would be useful 
if schools received information about, and were encouraged to participate in, 
flexi-schooling. In addition, she also suggests that some of the local authority’s 
infrastructure and resources could be made available to home educators. 

Further support identified as being helpful includes: 

• improving the network of tutor groups - finding more tutors and parents who 
are willing to run the sessions and maintain discipline 

• greater availability of low cost/subsidised venues to run tutor groups 

• increased access to venues and facilities with low charges, including improved 
access to local sports facilities 

• government funding for young people ages 13 and above to access FE and 
Adult Education Colleges. 
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Case study 5: The Donaldson Family 



Background and context 

There is one child, Lee, aged nine years old, in the family. He has been home 
educated by his mother for three years. Previously, Lee had attended nursery 
school and primary school until he came out in year two. The family lives in cen- 
tral London, and Lee’s father is not present. Mrs Donaldson does not work and 
there are no other family members nearby. She notes having had good experi- 
ences of school. She has had no teaching experience although has previously 
volunteered as part of a reading project where she would assist children in school 
who were falling behind in their reading in schools. Mrs Donaldson worked pre- 
viously as a secretary and a PA. There are some other home educating families 
that live close by, and they often meet up, (the local authority puts families new 
to home education in touch with Mrs Donaldson). There is a PC and a printer in 
the home and the family has access to the internet. 

Reasons for home educating 

Lee was falling behind at school because of his medical needs. Mrs Donaldson 
suggests that he was not provided with work to enable him to catch up. In addi- 
tion, it is said that Lee experienced bullying and an episode of sexual 
intimidation which was not dealt with by the school. In addition, Mrs Donaldson 
also notes general disillusionment with the school system as a whole. Prior to his 
eventual removal, Lee had attended three primary schools, none of which had 
been able to support both his medical and educational needs sufficiently. 

Educational approach 

Following his withdrawal from school, Mrs Donaldson and Lee visited a city farm 
and met other home educating families. From this meeting, she realised that their 
autonomous approach to learning would not be suitable for Lee. Hence, Mrs Don- 
aldson believes that Lee requires a degree of structure and needs to do a certain 
amount of work each day. She believes that maths and English are the basis for 
everything, but in addition, there is more scope for increased autonomy in the other 
areas of Lee’s learning. The approach to learning is also driven by the feeling that 
Lee learns more by going somewhere, seeing something and coming back and writ- 
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ing about it and seeing what else he can find out. As a result, the learning approach 
is not based on a set curriculum, but topics of interest are followed. Teaching strate- 
gies have been developed throughout the home education journey, starting off with 
acquiring and completing worksheets. Within the learning approach as a whole, Mrs 
Donaldson is keen to focus on grammar, punctuation and spelling. 

Having worked in human resources and having seen applications come in 
where people just haven ’t bothered to even fill out an application form proper- 
ly, it means a lot. First impressions count a lot and I want Lee to have the basis 
of everything and then everything else will come with it. 

Home educator 

Hence, in a typical day Lee will study maths and English. In English, for exam- 
ple, he may write a story, complete worksheet books, grammar and spelling tests 
or he may use the internet to access resources. Lee has a tutor for maths so his 
mother follows the same themes at home that the tutor is doing in his lessons. In 
addition, Lee can work on projects in areas in which he has an interest, including, 
for example, a recently completed history project that focused on exploring the 
history of his street and tracing a family who lived there in the past. This has 
entailed use of the internet, visits to the local archives and use of a camera to take 
photos of the locality. It is hoped that the local authority will help to get Lee’s 
poster of his project displayed in the local museum. 

Embarking on home education 

Mrs Donaldson notes that she did not plan to remove Lee from school as the deci- 
sion was prompted by a series of incidents in school. They did not immediately 
begin home education, as Mrs Donaldson thought it better that Lee should have 
some time to settle down. During this time, she began to think about what they 
were going to do and decided to concentrate on English and maths first and let the 
rest come along gradually. Mrs Donaldson does not suggest that she encountered 
any difficulties in engaging in home education. 

Support accessed 

The sources of support accessed by the Donaldson family are illustrated in Ligure 6. 
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Figure 6 The Donaldson Family 
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A range of sources of information and ideas was initially accessed, starting with 
an approach to one of the national home education organisations that led to the 
contacts being made with other home educating families. From this, awareness 
of other links and resources developed, including, for example, the availability of 
suitable tutors in the local area. 

Initially, one of the major resources accessed was a small city farm, which presented 
learning experiences and opportunities via the animals, as well as the wild garden and 
some craft-related activities on offer. Initially, this involved tutors, but issues between 
the tutor and particular home education group members led to this being unsustain- 
able. Mrs Donaldson notes that the lack of structure that the home education group 
became characterised by made it a less useful experience for her and her son. 

Other resources accessed include tutors for specific subject areas, including maths, 
science and music. Hence, Lee attends science and technology lessons run by a 
tutor who used to be a primary teacher. This group was recommended to the fami- 
ly by one of the national organisations. Lee attends one session for one hour a week 
and all the children who attend the group follow the same topic, although the 
teacher works one-to-one with the students and tailors the topics to their level of 
ability. The lessons are mainly practical and, although homework is not generally 
given, if Lee wants to find out about something he has covered in the lesson further, 
he will come home and research information on the internet. The organisation also 
recommended a maths tutor for Lee. The tutor is a retired senior school teacher 
who visits the family home once a week and lessons last for an hour. Lee is at sen- 
ior school level in terms of his maths, although he is only nine years old. 

For me maths is not my forte and my personal belief is that maths needs to be 
taught and it needs to be taught by someone who knows what they are doing. I 
had got as far as I could and felt that Lee wasn ’t being challenged and I didn 't 
know where to go so I went for outside help. 

Home educator 

Lee also accesses private piano lessons and his mother is now looking at access- 
ing Spanish tuition because Mrs Donaldson has gone as far as she can with the 
subject and wants Lee to do more Spanish conversation. The local authority will 
be contacted in relation to this. 

The internet is seen as a useful means of accessing resources. Mrs Donaldson has 
discovered that some primary /junior schools have very accessible websites 
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enabling Lee to do the same worksheets that the children in schools are working 
on. Lee notes that he likes to use the internet ‘because I get to find stuff out that I 
can’t normally in libraries, it’s quite good’. Resource materials are also pur- 
chased from a local second-hand bookshop where Mrs Donaldson buys 
workbooks for £1 which would usually cost £5/6 in the shops. 

In addition, external facilities are also utilised, including a local IT centre, which 
is normally used by schools. Mrs Donaldson became aware of the centre through 
the local newspaper and, through one of the tutors, enquired about the possibility 
of Lee attending. The local authority has been instrumental in facilitating the 
family’s access to the centre, largely through organising Mrs Donaldson’s Crim- 
inal Records Bureau (CRB) clearance. 

Similarly, the local authority was crucial in facilitating access to the local library. The 
family wanted to access the library when Lee first came out of school although 
library staff wanted to prevent Lee from attending until 3.30 pm, as was the case for 
other school children. The local authority representative arranged a meeting between 
all concerned, resulting in Lee being allowed to attend the library during school time. 

In terms of external groups and social activities, Lee goes swimming and attends 
a weekly Sunday school and the family sometimes meet with other home educat- 
ing families and go to a museum. Lee has made several pen-pals via a specific 
web-based resource through one of the national organisations. 

On the whole, the family receive no financial support to help with Lee’s home 
education although Mrs Donaldson notes that, as members of one of the national 
organisations, they do get subsidised admission into some places of interest. In 
terms of other support for home education, Mrs Donaldson had contacted one of 
the organisations for information of the legalities of home education, and the 
information leaflets she received are said to have been useful. 

Adequacy of support 

Mrs Donaldson feels the support throughout has been adequate, and states that 
the family is very self-sufficient; if more support is required, she feels able and 
willing to ask the local authority for it. The local authority’s offer of flexi-school 
is something the family might think about when Lee reaches 1 1 years old (e.g. 
secondary school age) because he wants to do chemistry. 
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Case study 6: The Coleman Family 



Background and context 

There are four children in the family ranging from 11 to 2 1 years old. All the chil- 
dren have been home educated and the three youngest are still home educated. 
The family have been home educating for 16 years. They live in a remote loca- 
tion on an island off the coast of Scotland and public transport to the main town 
(30 miles away) is limited. The family are a single parent family and there are no 
immediate family living close by. They have had limited contact (mostly via 
email) with another home educating family living approximately ten miles away. 
They have computer and internet facilities, including broadband. 

Reasons for home educating 

Mrs Coleman stated that both she and her husband hated school and ‘we both came to 
the conclusion we could avoid the children having to go through our experiences’. 
Although they had made this decision before they had children, they also thought it 
important that the children had the opportunity to go to school if they wanted to. How- 
ever, the two eldest never went to school because they were never interested. The third 
one went to school for two years and then came out again. The youngest went to 
school at five but he was bullied and, after a year, ended up refusing to go at all. 

Educational approach 

Mrs Coleman describes her approach as ‘entirely autonomous’. She stated that her 
eldest daughter’s character had influenced this: ‘If I told her to do something, she 
did not want to do it, and she has been like that from the moment she was born.’ 
Mrs Coleman felt that it would have been a constant battle with her if she had not 
taken an autonomous approach. In addition, she felt that, if her daughter had gone 
to school, there would have constantly been ‘a battle of wills’ with the teacher. 

Embarking on home education 

Mrs Coleman stated that she had not found home educating difficult because she 
perceived this as a continuation of what she had been doing with the children 
from when they were babies. She focused on building on what they could do 
rather than what they could not do: 
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As' soon as they were able to hold a paint brush, painting was made available to 
them and this is something they have continued throughout their lives. As soon 
as they were able to play the keys on a keyboard they were playing that as well. 

Home educator 

Each of the children was considered to have their own interests and, although 
they may start with common activities (e.g. music, painting and reading) they 
quickly diversified and became very specialised. Mrs Coleman went on to 
describe the different approaches used with different children, one being 
described as an avid reader and another as favouring a more formal approach. 

Mrs Coleman described herself as the sort of person who reads a lot and 
researches things. In the early stages, she had got most of her information from 
one of the national home education organisations and books which she had seen 
recommended in their newsletter. She also referred to magazines and newsletter 
from America and the John Holt books as being useful at this stage. 

Support accessed 

The sources of support accessed by the Coleman family are illustrated in Figure 7. 

Mrs Coleman identified one of the national home education organisations as her 
main form of support. Her third daughter had developed obsessive compulsive 
disorder very suddenly and the best support she received with this was through 
the organisation, which put her in touch with someone else who had similar expe- 
riences. The family had been involved with their local authority early on. The 
local school was in danger of closing and she had got in touch with them about 
sending her first child to school. According to Mrs Coleman, they were told to 
‘rectify the situation’ as soon as possible. She felt they were misinformed about 
the law relating to home education and, as a result, the family needed support 
with the legal aspects from the beginning. She described the help she got from 
the home education organisation in this respect as ‘excellent’. She is now on the 
enquiries line for Scotland as experienced in the law in Scotland and she is going 
to take a course in law next year. 

Mrs Coleman obtained resources from charity shops, as well as the library. In 
addition, the children’s grandparents often sent them books and tapes about the 
things they were interested in. They also exposed the children to cultural events. 
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Figure 7 The Coleman Family 
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In addition, the family have accessed the health promotion department in the 
local town, run by the NHS. This was reported to be very useful, as they have 
games and videos for children, e.g. on drugs, and also run courses, e.g. on heart 
disease, but they were not very well publicised. According to Mrs Coleman, this 
is now open to youngsters because the health board is aware of age discrimina- 
tion. The siblings also help each other as much as they can. The eldest, in 
particular, helps the others with computer skills. Another particularly important 
from of support for the family has been having access to land (through friends) to 
keep animals, since the second eldest is keen on animals. 

All the children have undertaken gym and swimming at public facilities in the local 
town. The two eldest continued with gymnastics until they were seven, but access to 
these facilities was reported to be difficult as they no longer have a car. With regard 
to social activities, Mrs Coleman also talked about the children attending Christmas 
parties, bonfire parties, the local youth club and badminton at the local hall. 

Access to the internet was considered to have made a ‘huge difference’ to the 
family. It has been particularly helpful for the eldest child because of the support 
she has had from friends that she has met online. Two of the children had pen 
friends through one of the organisations. They have friends with a family of four 
and interact with them and exchange ideas and different skills. There is no local 
home education group. Mrs Coleman has tried to contact other home educating 
families on the island but they often want to be left alone. 

The older children have not followed GCSE courses. Despite following an 
autonomous approach, Mrs Coleman has tried to encourage the two eldest ones 
to think about doing courses so that they have some evidence of what they are 
capable of. The eldest child did her first OU course when she was 16. She could 
not do it in her own name and did it in her mother’s name. She did another one 
when she was over 18, in computers. She developed her own website and worked 
on a music forum as well, as a moderator, an activity that she has continued. 

Adequacy of support 

Mrs Coleman does not feel that the support available to home educators is ade- 
quate. She would have liked more support from the local education authority, 
who she felt had ‘a slightly aggressive’ approach and were not sympathetic to 
home education, as well as being lacking in knowledge of the law. She would 
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have liked help with finding resources but they were ‘not able to think outside the 
box’. She thinks it would have been helpful if the local authority had been ‘more 
open-minded’ about home education: ‘They are still a long way from understand- 
ing what would be useful for us. ’ However, she also relayed the fact that her third 
daughter had been ill for a couple of years and the local authority had said she 
could access a form of flexi-schooling, e.g. attendance at cooking sessions and 
social sessions with other children, although she had been unable to access this. 

Mrs Coleman would like some financial assistance. She tried to get educational 
maintenance grant, which is available in Scotland (but not in England) to over 16 
year olds, but has not received it. She has knowledge of only one home educator 
who has received this. At the current time this would be particularly valuable for 
one of her children because she feels it would make ‘a tremendous difference’ to 
her options. She also thinks it would be helpful if home educated children were 
able to undertake an OU course in their own right before the age of 18. Open 
learning packs are available in the library but they do not loan them out to people 
under 16 so she has always had to get the packs out for them. A greater variety of 
choice of open learning courses from the library would also have been beneficial 
so that the children are able to follow courses they are particularly interested in. 
In addition, if it was possible to take a few courses out at one time this would 
enable the children to experiment. 

Transport was raised as a particular obstacle for the family. If they were able to 
travel into town and back, this would mean that they would be able to access 
evening courses. 

Overview of the case studies 

The case studies provided illustrate a range of different approaches and circum- 
stances. Clearly, some families emerged as relatively self-sufficient, while others 
called upon multiple sources of support. A fundamental feature of home educa- 
tion is the apparently infinite variety of approaches and circumstances in which 
home education takes place. That this is in stark contrast to the ‘standardisation’ 
of mainstream schooling is axiomatic; indeed, home education is often chosen as 
a deliberate alternative to that standardisation. As a consequence, the range, 
amount and sources of support for educating young people at home are also very 
wide (though arguably not wide enough). Different sources may be used in dif- 
ferent ways and to support different educational approaches. 
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8 Conclusion and recommendations 



The home educators identified a wide range of sources and types of support 
which they accessed. The findings indicated that they tended to be proactive 
‘resource and information seekers’. They cited ‘human resources’, such as those 
in the home education community, friends and family, and the local authority as 
supportive. They also referred to community facilities, such as sports facilities 
and places of interest, and sources of information, such as the internet and books. 

The study revealed the varied support needs of home educators, this being 
dependent on their approach to education, the age of the children and their indi- 
vidual circumstances. There was a diversity of opinion with regard to support. 
There was a dichotomy of views between those who adopted a more autonomous 
approach, who expressed their lack of need for support, and some of those who 
adopted a more structured approach (particularly those children having left 
school in negative circumstances), who would welcome additional support. In 
addition, there was evidence that more support in the initial stages, when parents 
are embarking on home education, may be helpful. 

The national home education organisations are the most significant source of 
support for home educators, providing a variety of types of support through their 
websites and newsletters, through local groups and, in particular, by providing a 
network of home education contacts. There was evidence, however, that they did 
not always provide the type of support some home educators required, focusing 
in particular on specific approaches or adopting specific views that were not 
always shared by others. This was perceived by some as an alternative ortho- 
doxy. Are home educators’ varying needs sufficiently accounted for and could 
new home educators be directed more quickly to the wealth of support available? 

Home educators’ experiences of local authority (and school) contact varied. 
Some had negative experiences themselves or were aware of the negative experi- 
ences of others, making them reluctant to engage with their local authority. There 
was a view that local authorities could be lacking in knowledge and narrow- 
minded in their approach to home education. In contrast, there were those whose 
experiences had been positive, who found the support from the local authority 
valuable. In addition, the focus groups highlighted the scope for common ground 
and that there may be a greater willingness on the part of home educators and 
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local authorities to collaborate than previously thought. There were inconsistencies 
in the amount and types of support different local authorities were able or willing to 
provide. How could more consistent support from local authorities be achieved? 

There were differing views amongst home educators about their willingness to 
accept financial support, but also a view that they should be entitled to some 
financial assistance with their children’s education. Could this be made available 
to those who might welcome it? 

Recommendations 

The findings highlight that the relationship between home educators and the state 
is a very sensitive one and, whilst some home educators want nothing from the 
authorities, others would like more. A previous NFER report (Kendall and Atkin- 
son, 2006) focussed mainly on the veiwpoints of local authority officers who 
have a responsibilty for home education. The recommendations presented here 
reflects and develops the viewpoints of a sample of 20 home educators. Their 
ideas are offered for readers’ consideration and reflection. 

• Where home educators are open to some engagement with local government, 
local authorities and home educators need to work together collaboratively 
and opportunities need to be provided for meaningful dialogue at all levels 
(i.e. nationally, regionally and locally). Initial discussions might focus on the 
key concerns of each party in order to promote mutual understanding and 
thereby improve relations. 

• At a local level, where home educators are willing, some form of regular con- 
tact/communication between the local home education community and local 
authority representatives may be appropriate. This could promote mutual 
understanding and lead to improved levels of support for home educators from 
local authorities. The previous obstacle to this has been some home educators’ 
reluctance to identify themselves to the local authority. This may only be over- 
come by greater clarity concerning the right to home educate. 

• The findings indicate a lack of knowledge amongst some local authority offi- 
cers concerning the rights and responsibilities with regard to home education. 
Local authorities and home educators need to educate each other. In addition 
to meetings, joint training opportunities would be beneficial. In particular, 
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some local authority staff with responsibility for the home education remit 
may benefit from training from those with knowledge and experience of home 
education in order to gain a greater insight into the different forms that home 
education might take and the different circumstances under which home edu- 
cators operate. 

• It may be helpful for the DfES to coordinate local authorities and home educa- 
tion organisations in creating guidelines regarding the rights and responsibilities 
around home education. It would need to identify good practice in this area. This 
would help to ensure greater consistency across local authorities. 

• Home education organisations were recognised as a major source of support 
for those embarking on home education. However, the level of help and sup- 
port given was sometimes dependent on these organisations’ philosophies and 
was not always in touch with the range of needs of parents. In these circum- 
stances home education organisation contacts could consider redirecting 
newcomers to more appropriate sources of support. In addition, home educa- 
tion organisations and local authorities could be more proactive in identifying 
those who require help, but find it difficult to access. 

• Where new home educators would welcome a local authority visit, it should be 
considered good practice for the local authority to provide an information pack 
for home educators, giving national home education organisation and local 
group contacts. They might also consider instigating a befriending system for 
new home educators, where they are initially supported by established home 
educating families if they think they would find this helpful. 

• Examples of good practice in the area of home education amongst local 
authorities already exist which are recognised amongst the home education 
community. There is therefore much that could be learnt by providing local 
authorities with opportunities for sharing experiences in this area. 

• Support from local authorities (and other sources) is more likely to be consid- 
ered by home educators if it is offered (not forced) and informed by the varied 
needs and circumstances of home educators, as revealed by this study. 

• Where possible, local authorities should consider opening up greater learning 
opportunities for home educated children (through greater access to local 
authority and school facilities) since this would be beneficial for those chil- 
dren who wish to take this up. The Every Child Matters agenda and the move 
towards schools as ‘learning communities’ could support this process. 
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• The findings suggest that some home educators would be reluctant to accept 
financial assistance towards their children’s education. However, it might be 
pertinent for the Government to consider home educators’ entitlement to a 
basic level of financial assistance with their children’s education (or the equiv- 
alent in resources). A system could be established whereby home educators 
who choose to are able to draw down funding to pay for resources (e.g. books, 
college placements, examinations etc.) through the local authority. The Gov- 
ernment may also wish to consider the approach adopted by other countries in 
providing some financial assistance to home educators on a regular basis. 

• The level of understanding about home education amongst the general public 
needs to be raised, particularly with regard to its legal status and the variety of 
educational approaches that can be adopted. 
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Appendix 1 Sample information: the 
20 families interviewed 



Table Al.l The number of children in families 



Number of children 


Number of families 


1 


10 


2 


4 


3 or more 


6 


TOTAL 


20 



Source: Interviews with parents, NFER study, 2007 



Table A1.2 The gender of the children 



Gender of the children 


Number of families 


Male 


11 


Female 


7 


Both 


2 


TOTAL 


20 



Source: Interviews with parents, NFER study, 2007 



Table A1.3 The education sector 



Education sector 


Number of families 


Primary only (e.g. 4-11 yrs) 


9 


Secondary only (e.g. 11-16 yrs) 


9 


Both 


2 


TOTAL 


20 



Source: Interviews with parents, NFER study, 2007 
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Table A1.4 The length of time home educating 



Length of time 


Number of families 


2 years or under 


4 


3-5 years 


9 


6-10 years 


4 


Over 10 years 


3 


TOTAL 


0 



Source: Interviews with parents, NFER study, 2007 



Table A1.5 The geographical location of families 



Area 


Number of families 


London 


5 


South east 


3 


West midlands 


2 


North west 


3 


Yorkshire 


2 


Wales 


2 


Scotland 


3 


TOTAL 


20 



Source: Interviews with parents, NFER study, 2007 
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Table A1.6 The home educators’ education history 



Qualifications/edueation 


Number of families 


Teacher 


3 


Degree level 


7 


A level/college 


3 


Secretary /PA 


1 


Negative experiences 


2 


No information provided 


4 


TOTAL 


20 



Source: Interviews with parents, NFER study, 2007 



Table A1.7 The main reasons for home educating 



Main reason 


Number of families 


A commitment to a non-school 
approach e.g. independent learning 


8 


SEN e.g. autism 


4 


Child’s negative school experiences 
e.g. bullying 


4 


Parents’ negative school 
experiences 


2 


Religious reasons e.g. Christianity 


1 


School environment e.g. buildings, 
safety 


1 


TOTAL 


20 



Source: Interviews with parents, NFER study, 2007 
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Appendix 2 Sample information: the 
online survey 



Table A2.1 The role of respondents 



Role 


Frequency 


Per cent 


Home educator 


77 


75 


Home educated student 


3 


3 


Home education organiser 


11 


11 


Interested party 


4 


4 


Other 


8 


8 


TOTAL 


103 


101 



Source: Online survey conducted by NFER , 2007 
Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding 



Table A2.2 The length of time respondents had been involved in home education 



Length of time 


Frequency 


Per cent 


Up to 5 years 


54 


52 


5-10 years 


15 


15 


11-15 years 


12 


12 


Over 16 years 


2 


2 


Non-responses 


20 


19 


TOTAL 


103 


100 



Source: Online sur\>ey conducted by NFER, 2007 
Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding 
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Table A2.3 Respondents’ number of children in home education (present and past) 



Number of children 


Frequency 


Per cent 


1 


17 


17 


2 


39 


38 


3 


14 


14 


4 


10 


10 


5 


1 


1 


13 


1 


1 


Non-responses 


21 


20 


TOTAL 


103 


100 



Source: Online sur\’ey conducted by NFER , 2007 
Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding 
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I 



Many thousands of children in the UK are 
educated at home, and the subject of support 
for the home-education community is widely 
debated. 

The National Foundation for Educational 
Research conducted research for the Esmee 
Fairbairn Foundation to examine the views of 
home educators about the support they receive 
from local authorities, other home-educating 
families, schools and other sources. 

Presenting the key findings from the research, 
this report discusses sources of support and 
the specific types of support received. The 
report also recommends areas where support 
for home-educating families could be 
improved. 

This is a valuable resource for home educators, 
home-education organisations, local 
authorities and other people and organisations 
involved in delivering and supporting home 
education. 
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